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ECONOMY? 


YEAR ago we devoted most of one issue to a ‘positive response’ 

to the economy proposals contained in Ministry of Education 

Circular 242. At that time the direct provision of classes by 
Education Committees in their Evening Institutes was the main 
Further Education target for economies. There were assertions of 
triviality in some of this work, unfitting it for subsidy from public 
funds, and authorities were bidden to increase fees paid by those 
attending classes vaguely described as ‘recreational’. The reaction of 
authorities varied and the aggregate effect of the economies achieved 
in this and others fields finally secured a reduction in estimated expen- 
diture, as compared with the forecasts, of slightly under 2 per cent. 
The Ministry’s target was 5 per cent and it is common knowledge that 
the assumption that economies of this magnitude could be secured 
without effect on ‘the essential fabric of the service’ has remained a 
source of grave embarrassment to the Ministry. 

Presumably, it is the search for relief from this embarrassment that 
has led to the suggestions of cuts in the direct grants to University 
Extra-Mural Departments and to the WEA, which have been publi- 
cized in the last few days. It is at any rate kinder to assume that they 
spring from a continuation of misjudgment and muddle rather than 
from an act of considered policy, and it is perhaps important to stress 
that at the time of writing, no public announcement has been made 
by or on behalf of the Minister herself: there may still be time for 
better counsels to prevail and it is certain that the deputation the 
Minister is to receive will go armed with heartening evidence of 
concern by a wide section of the national press. 

There are indeed some puzzling features in the intentions that 
have been canvassed. This journal has been a spokesman for a 
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catholic interpretation of the words ‘Adult Education’ but we have 
never hidden our belief that in the English setting, the established 
contribution of the Universities and their symbiotic relationship with 
the WEA, are central features. That position is restated in the last item 
of ‘Notes of the Quarter’, written before the necessity for this com- 
ment arose. If the Minister has been misled by some recent ‘family 
fratching’ into making a wrong assessment, there are those near to her 
who should be able to offer better guidance. 

The only issue at stake in the discussion to which Professor Waller 
contributes this quarter, is a desperate concern that the exiguous re- 
sources now available shall be put to the best conceivable use. It is a 
pity if, in the heat of controversy, participants use words which dis- 
guise rather than illuminate their essential purpose—it is a pity, but 
it is not uncommon, as none should know better than spokesmen for 
governments and their advisers. 

A cut in grants to ‘Responsible Bodies’ of the magnitude suggested, 
coming on top of a year’s standstill and against a background of 
rising prices, would be a breach of understandings of the kind that 
makes the administration of English education a legitimate object of 
admiration. It would undermine any confidence in the possibility of 
long-term planning which has been the crying need of the University 
Departments and the WEA for a quarter of a century: for the first 
time since the inception of the Adult Education Grant Regulations 
in 1924 it would be the signal not merely for a halt but for a retreat 
and it would be widely interpreted as a retreat not in one salient only 
but along the whole front established by the 1944 Act. 

Had we, indeed, the ‘essential fabric of the service’ we might need 
less help for those who have emerged from the compulsory stage. The 
gains of this century have begun to produce a ready and articulate 
demand, but it is no doubt hard for those who have had every privi- 
lege of education to realize that many have still to be wooed into an 
understanding of all that education in maturity can offer. If those 
responsible for the highest administration of a national education 
system cannot see, behind the inevitable imperfections of voluntary 
effort, the fundamental strength of purpose that informs it, we are in 
a dangerous situation. The contributions of the Universities and the 
WEA to the development of the nation’s culture and political good 
sense are clearly understood by the editors of all our responsible 
papers. The Minister should surely be no worse informed. 
February 11th, 1953. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


EFORE I went to the United States last year, a wise friend told 

me that after the first six or eight weeks it didn’t really matter 

unless one could stay at least a year. It seemed a curious state- 
ment at the time, but I think I know now what he meant. By the 
time you have travelled some thousands of miles and talked with 
some hundreds of people, you are painfully aware that what more 
you can do in four or five weeks will only overlay one set of im- 
pressions with another and confirm your uneasy conviction that there 
is no typical situation from which you can draw worthwhile infer- 
ences. How best to use the very generous offer of thirteen weeks’ 
hospitality and travel in the United States is a problem that has been 
posed, in the last two or three years, to quite a number of people 
working in the British educational field, and may perhaps face others 
in the future. How, without travelling extensively, is one to grasp 
the sheer size and variety of half a continent? How, if one does travel 
extensively, is one to get any sense of intimacy with even a single 
situation? Most of us, I suppose, compromise, accept the necessity of 
visiting New York, Washington and Chicago, in order to talk to the 
leading people in the organizations and institutions that particularly 
concern us, and then select from previous contacts and correspon- 
dence a few places where we have some assurance of finding matters 
of special interest. It is a complication that the development of Cali- 
fornia in recent years means that San Francisco and Los Angeles are 
almost as essential to a first visit as the great cities of the East and 
Middle West. 

* * * 

Travelling about during the six weeks immediately preceding the 
presidential election provided special opportunity of seeing both the 
best and the worst of American life. The tremendous effort to per- 
suade people to vote (irrespective of which candidate they voted for) 
marked the determination of innumerable citizen groups to rescue 
the reputation of Americans in the matter of the percentage going to 
the polls. There certainly are plenty of “democracy conscious’ Ameri- 
cans. The conduct of the election campaign itself, however, abounded 
in features difficult to accept as essential to a democratic way of life 
and made the quality of Governor Stevenson’s personal pronounce- 
ments stand out in astonishing relief. There was a pretty bad hang- 
over in some of the academic circles I encountered immediately after 
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the election, but with it was mingled a great sigh of relief that the 
whole business was over, for another four years at any rate. I found 
it a little difficult sometimes to explain that behind our prim and 
proper little affairs between 1945 and 1951 lurked the real conviction 
that induced some 20 per cent more of our eligible population to go 
to the polls and that I was inclined to think that adult education had 
something to do with this situation. 

Because politics in the U.S.A. are so much an affair of party 
machines and professional action, there is little of the sense, that has 
been so important an element in adult education here, of need for 
education in order to fulfil honourably and adequately the elective 
offices of public life. There is a vast uneasy concern about the situation 
of the U.S.A. in relation to the rest of the world which brings people 
to lectures and discussion groups and builds support:for Local Coun- 
cils of World Affairs, but it seems more difficult to persuade people 
to see the material of education in the decrepit state of the Philadelphia 
sewers, or the fantastically outmoded structure of local government 
in many parts of the country. It may be that the re-formation of the 
Democratic Party, at which circumstances hint so strongly, could be 
the occasion of a new development in adult education. Something of 
the sort did seem to be dimly apparent in certain activities in Phila- 
delphia. 

It was a very valuable experience to attend the second Annual 
Conference of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. The 
size of the gathering, in the beautiful modern conference centre, 
created with the assistance of the Kellog Foundation on the campus 
of Michigan State College, surprised the organizers and threatened 
to jeopardize the carefully contrived and balanced programme of 
Chinese box discussion groups, which made our own conference 
arrangements appear simple in the extreme. Oddly enough, however, 
the participants were divided in a very similar way into those who 
silently approved everything, those who vociferously approved noth- 
ing, and the usual majority who knew that they would get out of 
the conference just about as much as they put into it. 

The structure of the Association itself is extremely complex and I 
am not certain that even now I have got it thoroughly sorted out. It 
makes provision for both individual and group memberships within 
the Association proper, but also embraces a Council of National 
Organizations and a Council of Public School Adult Education 
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Administrators. The government of the Association reflects both the 
federal principle and the division of powers which are as natural 
to American thinking as the roles of chairman and committee mem- 
bership are to us. The legislative body is a delegate assembly of 240 
members representing Colleges and Universities, Public Schools, Lay 
Organizations, Libraries, Rural Programmes, Workers’ Education, 
Group Work, Business and Industry, Home and Family Life. The 
Executive is a small body of President, four Vice-Presidents, Secretary- 
Treasurer and seventeen members—each of the groups mentioned 
above having at least one representative. The Association differs 
radically from our own Institute in affiliating a large number of indi- 
viduals, together with organizations at local, state and national levels. 
This membership provides the Association with an administrative 
income of some $20,000 and it has the benefit of staff and services 
provided by the National Education Association valued at a similar 
figure. With staff operating from Chicago, Washington, New York 
and Cleveland, this is a modest budget, but the present scale of the 
Association’s activities can only be understood by reference to the 
grants of over $300,000 to be spread over a period of two to three 
years, which the Association has received from the Ford Fund for 
Adult Education. More than half of this sum has been granted to- 
wards the publication of a new monthly journal, Adult Leadership. 
$90,000 is available for three years’ work on Area Organization and 
Conferences, and some $40,000 towards the first three years’ work of 
the Council of National Organizations. 

Despite the magnitude of these sums, the central problem of the 
Association is not really very different from that of the Institute. 
Money is valuable only in so far as it mobilizes and liberates personal 
effort, and our circumstances, in that matter, are both easier and more 
difficult—easier in that we have a more coherent geographical and 
institutional pattern, more difficult in that we have, perhaps from 
these very circumstances, more strongly established autonomies and 
jurisdictions. If we sigh for such apparent opulence, we may usefully 
remind ourselves that our modest Directory and Bibliography, to say 
nothing of this journal, are viewed with considerable respect by our 
American colleagues. They sometimes take a little convincing that 
the cash payments for the production of these publications are covered 
by their sales and advertising revenue and that our total external 


grants towards their production have been £125. 
* * * * * 
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One cannot discuss adult education in the U.S.A. today without, 
at almost every point, coming up against the new phenomenon of the 
Ford Fund for Adult Education. Here is opulence indeed that can 
be measured by the fact that the total revenue of the Ford Foundation 
exceeds many times the budget of Unesco, whilst the money available 
annually through the Fund for Adult Education (established by the 
Foundation as an independent organization) may well exceed the 
capital resources of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Apart from 
its contributions to the work of the Association, the Fund has put in 
hand a series of surveys of existing provision in adult education, has 
taken a leading part in the fight for educational T.V. channels and 
for the creation of a T.V. educational network, has contributed largely 
to the discussion programmes of the Great Books Foundation, the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, the American 
Foundation for Political Education, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Committee for Economic Development, the American 
Labour Education Service and the Inter-University Labour Educa- 
tion Committee. It is also assisting the Film Council of America and 
the Foreign Policy Association (with special reference to its relation- 
ship with Local Councils on World Affairs) and is making grants 
under the heading of “The Test Cities’ Project to permit the employ- 
ment of full-time co-ordinators or directors of adult education in 
twelve medium sized communities, to try to determine patterns of 
local co-ordination which will be helpful over wider areas. 

It is clearly much too soon to judge the effects of an independent 
financial intervention in adult education of this magnitude. Looking 
at the history of the earlier American Adult Education Association 
and at our own rare examples of comparatively large endowment of 
new projects, one’s immediate instinct is to be doubtful. That may 
only mean that we have been too long accustomed to passion and 
penury and that we are too far removed in historic time and too 
unversed in continental geography to be able to assess the American 
situation on its own terms. It is quite certain that the officers of the 
Fund are well aware of the magnitude of their responsibilities and 
that they are anxious that the Fund shall be a crutch to be discarded 
and not a permanent artificial limb for their grantees. The text of an 
address to the A.E.A. Conference by one of the Fund’s principal 
officers is reprinted in this issue. 
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Finally, no one can return from the U.S.A. without appreciating 
afresh some of the good things in our own adult education—the 
importance, for instance, of the University contribution. Whatever 
happens at other points, our concept of liberal education is not likely 
to be better than its best formulation and practice in the Universities. 
This does not mean that there is only one job to be done within the 
meaning of these elastic words, but it does mean that all efforts are 
likely to be reduced below their possible best if the Universities do 
not continue to make a significant contribution. In that belief we have 
given a good deal of space, particularly in this and the two preceding 
issues, to what Professor Waller calls “The Great Debate’. We spoke 
in our twenty-fifth anniversary number recently of the need for ‘the 
stir of controversy’: we have certainly had it on this issue and the 
formidable list of references which Professor Waller gives suggests a 
time for digestion rather than another course in the meal. There could 
be few more striking tributes to the WEA in its jubilee year than the 
impossibility of disentangling the Association from the discussion of 
University work in adult education. Among all the honours that will 
be paid to it, I hope we shall remember in particular that it is the one 
national voluntary organization concerned with education first and 
with consequences afterwards. Its strength lies in this certainty that 
other good things flow from the process of education itself. New 
forms and new units are arising to give expression to the same con- 
viction, but it is the special merit of the WEA that it has an unanswer- 
able claim to have created much of the climate of opinion in which 
these new ventures are possible. E.M.H. 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


by R. D. Waller 


Director of the Extra-Mural Department and Professor of Adult 
Education, Manchester University 


] ENTER it with some reluctance and only at the Editor’s request. 
Before me, in successive issues of this journal, lie articles by Pro- 
fessor Peers and Dr Raybould, colleagues for whom I have a very 
high respect. Dr Raybould’s article has what is for him an unusually 
warm and personal tone, making it difficult for me to comment 
without the risk of coming between the fell opposéd points of mighty 
opposites. They are both much more at home in the field of adminis- 
trative policy than I am, and are both much better swordsmen. I shall 
leave them to defend their own causes, only reflecting that, in the long 
run, it is probably the same cause. 

In order to make sure I know what the argument is about I have 
undergone a course of reading, details of which are set out at the end 
of this article for the convenience of anybody who is interested. When 
you recall what an immense amount of discussion and speech-making 
has been going on in the background of all these articles and reviews 
you may well agree with Sir Walter Moberly that the publication of 
Raybould’s book on the Universities will prove to have been a land- 
mark. He has certainly set people thinking about university extra- 
mural work and its purposes, and has almost turned Extramuralia into 
a battlefield. People listen to his battle-cries and take up sides, pro- 
Raybould and anti-Raybould. Wordsworth’s address to Toussaint 
could be applied to him, “Thou hast great allies . . . powers that will 
work for thee . . .’ Indeed, some people present us with a picture of 
Raybould supported by the Old Guard, the Principalities and Powers, 
the Army of Unalterable Law, and attacked (very mildly it seems to 
me) by vested interests sniping at him from their extra-mural depart- 
mental offices. But, on the other hand, some say that Raybould’s most 
vigorous support comes from superannuated generals whose ideas, 
based on ‘battles long ago’, have little relevance to the conditions of 
modern campaigning. 

However this may be, his book certainly gets around. The unique 
part played by Universities in English adult education is known in 
general throughout the world, and since this book is the only one with 
a title referring to the subject, it has been widely read and you will 
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find notices of it here and there in foreign journals. This is, in a way, 
a pity. The book is a very solid piece of argument and contains some 
first-rate descriptions of the quality of university work in adult educa- 
tion, but it is concerned mainly with one aspect of a very big subject 
and its chief argument has the purpose of drawing attention to what 
Raybould considers to be a general back-sliding. It is to be hoped that 
other books on the Universities and adult education will be written 
as soon as possible*—even if only to give the foreigner a fair and 
square idea of what the Universities actually have done during the 
last eighty or ninety years and of their reasons for doing it. 

I have to confess that I do not myself feel at all drawn into this 
controversy. I find it a very extra-mural controversy in the sense that 
it is really projected from the outside world into the University, in- 
stead of the other way round. I am well aware that Raybould makes 
a great effort at the beginning of his book to decide what the essential 
nature of a University’s work in adult education ought to be, and in 
the course of this exposition he says many very sound things. But one 
is conscious all the time of the way in which he has been led into his 
argument; it is obviously because he has been much concerned to 
delimit provinces and mark out frontiers. We are all conditioned to 
some extent by the circumstances in which our work has grown. 
Shearman has said that Mr Bruce of Sheffield writes like a successful 
old hand in University Extension; and similarly Raybould’s doctrines 
are built on the situation he knew for so many years as a staff tutor 
in Leeds, and which he had to consider carefully when appointed to 
his Directorship. I feel sure that fundamentally he takes his start from 
a consideration of boundaries, and his arguments are really all the 
time controlled by the views he has formed on the relationship of the 
Universities with the WEA, the Ministry and the LEA. This, for 
example, accounts for the great prominence in his book of an analysis 
of the Ministry’s regulations—it might otherwise seem very odd that 
the University theme should require so much illumination from that 
side. Chronologically Raybould came to his subject by way of The 
WEA. The next Phase—in my opinion a better book; and I think 
he habitually looks at the Universities from the WEA angle. 

University men who are successful in extra-mural work are much 
less given to talking about standards than their associates in the out- 


* Since writing this I have seen the UNESCO publication on The Universities and 
Adult Education, to which Dr Raybould has contributed a factual survey of the English 
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side world. It is a slogan from outside the walls. It is quite true that 
such persons as A. L. Smith, Headlam and Hobhouse started it, but 
that was in the early days when it was necessary to convince Univer- 
sities that WEA work was worthwhile and that extraordinary talent 
could sometimes be found in WEA classes. Asa result, the Ministry’s 
regulations for some time said that tutorial classes had to have at any 
rate some of the qualities of honours courses in the University. This 
requirement must always have meant more outside the University 
than it could to people who during the day-time were actually deal- 
ing with Honours students; and that is perhaps why the people whose 
work best embodies ‘University standards’ are the people who can 
rarely be heard to talk about them. Standards are implicit in their 
integrity as University scholars; they assume them tacitly both in 
their University classes and in that entirely different environment, 
their evening WEA class. 

For example, T. F. Tout, that great scholar and University states- 
man, had no doubt at all that the University should serve the outside 
world. He took a leading part in establishing the Manchester Univer- 
sity Settlement; he helped the newly-established WEA, and was 
Pilkington Turner’s main support in planning the first tutorial classes. 
Yet it is on record that in committee discussions about the relative 
value of long and short courses, he favoured the latter. I imagine his 
view was that mere duration could not make long courses resemble 
internal University work, while numerous short courses might make 
the University’s influence more widely felt. A more recent example: 
There is a member of the Manchester Senate who took tutorial classes 
continuously and with memorable success for more than thirty years 
—no one ever made a more substantial contribution. Last autumn I 
asked him to come to a tutors’ meeting to make a comparison between 
internal and extra-mural ‘standards’. He refused, on the ground that 
there was nothing to be said. The two kinds of work, he thought, are 
so completely different that it is useless to try to apply any common 
criteria. 

There is a very significant phrase in Raybould’s last article in this 
journal where he complains that Peers’s address will not ‘enable us to 
determine the proper limits of University participation in adult educa- 
tion’. Who are us? And who has asked us to determine any such 
thing? I should have thought that it was the business of each separate 
University to determine what it will do itself, without asking the 
permission of the Ministry, the WEA, Dr Raybould or other Univer- 
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sities. If then someone begins to reply by referring to the need to 
secure a proper use of public money or by referring to anything else 
at all in the outside world, the cart is before the horse immediately. 
Not that the outside world is unimportant or that its demands can be 
ignored, or that public money should be wasted. It is simply that the 
fundamental determinants are in the University itself and with what 
the University conceives to be its relationship to the outside world; 
or even more with what University men feel to be their own responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

Now I do not myself believe that the changing circumstances of 
the last eighty-odd years have made any fundamental change in the 
relationship of Universities with society. They are still, as they have 
always been—learned bodies pursuing knowledge in a world of flux 
and anxiety; they are allowed to enjoy great privilege in the hope that 
they may create light. Nevertheless they belong to society and derive 
strength from the community around them, as a result of the activities 
which bring them into relation with it. There are excellent descrip- 
tions of the inter-dependence of a University and its region in 
Professor Charlton’s book The Portrait of a University. Manchester 
University, he says, ‘is the child of the place, of the people, and of the 
time; it is the academic incarnation of the genius of its city and of its 
province.’ 

This strong and shaping sense of inter-relationship with the area has 
characterized Manchester University since its beginnings as Owen’s 
College in 1851 and had produced vigorous extra-mural work before. 
Cambridge. Whether or not because other places think to-morrow 
what Manchester thinks to-day, I suppose most of our ‘civic’ Univer- 
sities would say that their relationship with the local community has 
had something of the same nature. Moreover the acceptance of obliga- 
tion to the community and the finding of ways to express that 
obligation has been a saving grace in many University men for a 
century. It produced the adult educational work of Kingsley, Maurice, 
Ruskin, Barnett, and how many others, and it may well have been 
one very important source of our national stability in these troubled 
times. 

I have confessed that I do not feel as much at home in the field of 
administrative policy as some of my colleagues so that I don’t mind 
if somebody is now saying, “What has all this to do with the present 
question?’ I think it has some relevance because if you begin with 
such considerations they may lead to quite different questions, and 
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may make the present question seem rather unreal. For example, if a 
University man, feeling this strong sense of obligation, wants to go 
out and talk to and with people outside the walls, he may or may not 
feel able to do so for 24 x 3 occasions. He may even not mind very 
much whether the people who listen to him go home and write essays 
or not. If you look at this apparently difficult question of duration 
and written work entirely from inside the University it really doesn’t 
look like a question at all. It is a matter to which different University 
persons will have, quite legitimately, different attitudes, correspond- 
ing to what they themselves feel prepared to do. 

I shall run the risk of seeming even more vague and unenlightening. 
When I think of the University’s contribution to adult education in 
modern society it would never occur to me to think first of terminals, 
tutorials, regulations and trade unions. I like to think of Piers Plow- 
man, and the Fair Field Full of Folk. In that great field of common 
life you see 

Rich and poor, all manner of men 
Working and wandering, as in the world we must. 
They have every sort of occupation and engage in every kind of pas- 
time: 
Some were for music—the music of minstrels, 
Some chose commerce—they throve the best. 
Before describing this lively spectacle, the poet has told us 
Eastward I looked against the sun. 
I saw a tower on a hill fairly fashioned. 

The image will suit the world of adult education admirably. There 
they all are, the classes in music and economics, the shorthand and the 
typing classes, the electrical engineers, the followers of crafts and 
skills, the lovers of painting and music. I daresay those who choose 
commerce still thrive the best—but there also is the tower: 

And a lady lovely to look on, came from that castle down. 

The tower on the hill, truth liveth therein. 

When all treasures are tried, truth is the best. 

For he who is true with his tongue, true with his hands, 

Working true works therewith and wishing ill to none 

He is a God the Gospel says, like to our Lord. 

The learned know this and should teach it everywhere. 

For Christians and un-Christians all proclaim the virtue of truth.* 


* Perhaps I should say that the quotations are from Burrell’s version in the Everyman 
Library, with one or two alterations. I used to find it valuable for WEA classes, in spite 
of its very free handling of the original. Burrell ends this passage with ‘claim to be 
taught the truth’ —a pity that it really isn’t correct. 
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Having appropriated the image I shall say that the tower is the 
University—the tower of knowledge, useful or useless, in any case 
authentic, the only kind of knowledge which is always and every- 
where in the long run useful to everyone. And the lady is truth—-the 
only lamp, touchstone and criterion of the Universities’ work, whether 
internal or external. Shut up in the tower, the ivory tower, it may be 
really useless. When the lady truth comes down into the plain, into 
the fair field full of folk, she has taken to extra-mural work, and to 
making herself useful. 

Perhaps it was foolish for a University to choose a director of extra- 
mural studies from its English Department. What good does this 
piece of poetry do us? Well, it is a very striking image; you can go on 
thinking about it without taking any harm. It could not lead any- 
body into declaring with Dr Bullock that a University teacher who 
feels like going down into the fair field full of folk must at once look 
for the WEA District Secretary there and line up behind him. 

It is the business of Universities, as Ortega says, to live at the height 
of their age, and, in so far as they endeavour to do so, none of their 
work, whether inside or outside, will be unworthy of a University. If 
their devotion flags, their work may become unworthy of a University 
and would sti] be unworthy if it went on for three years or thirty. 
Dr Raybould has told us that, when it was proposed to establish an 
extra-mural department at Leeds, the WEA was much alarmed in 
case the new department should begin to do work ‘not appropriate for 
the University’. I wonder what the University elders at Leeds thought 
about these rather uncomplimentary fears. It may be, as Raybould 
says, that some Universities have been responsible for work unworthy 
of their high calling—lI can’t judge, never having had the opportunity 
to go and look at it. besides, it is not my business; if the accusation is 
true the matter lies on somebody else’s conscience or on the collective 
conscience of some University. By the way, there is one very odd 
thing about this kind of charge—it appears faintly in Raybould, but 
clearly enough in Dr Bullock’s article, that if a University teacher 
gives six lectures for the WEA he is doing good work, if for the 
University he is not. But they would be the same lectures. I can’t 
understand this at all. 

I remember that during the year when I worked in double harness 
with Pilkington Turner, at the beginning of my extra-mural appoint- 
ment, I used to attend very quarrelsome meetings in London in his 
company. These quarrels also were about ‘standards’—at least on the 
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surface that is what they seemed to be about. Turner used to explain 
all this on the way home, but he never took up any very definite side 
in the matter, determined as he was to think the best possible of 
everybody. But in the body of work for which Turner was himself 
responsible you would not find any little courses taken by exiernai 
nonentities and going under the name of University Extension. It 
would have been quite impossible. Turner had much too high a sense 
of the dignity of his University and of his responsibility to it. 

It seems obvious to me that all this current argument will never be 
settled by trying to define boundaries, It must come home to the 
Universities and can only be settled by them, or shall we say by those 
of them who can see anything they have to settle. If people who act in 
the name of a University do not possess, or are not called upon by 
their University to acquire, the seriousness of purpose their duties 
require, no regulations or books about standards will ever make any 
important difference to their work. If it is true that Universities have 
been responsible for shoddy work, and I am not at all in a position to 
agree that they have, the remedy lies in the Universities themselves to 
take a more vigilant interest in what is being done in their name. 

‘Gladly would he learn and gladly teach’ was the description of an 
Oxford scholar; it will still do well for the best of our University 
scholars to-day. It is a very general vocation; there is no reason why 
University teachers should be expected to discriminate among the 
people they are to teach. Those who wish to teach will happily 
teach anybody who wishes to learn, cabinet-ministers, coal-miners or 
cashiers. Of course they will most like to teach those who take them 
most seriously and in that sense they may wish to discriminate, but 
not in any other. Nor is it their business to have any particular pur- 
pose, social or otherwise; the very fact that they want to teach at all in 
the outside world shows that they have a social conscience or sense of 
togetherness with other men, which is quite different from having 
some particular social purpose. 

All this has a bearing on that question of the ‘under-privileged’, the 
people who left school at fourteen or fifteen, the great mass of the 
world’s workers, described by Dr Bullock as being ‘full of apathy, 
ignorance and prejudice’. It is a good proposition that Universities 
should teach at a level appropriate to the University, however differ- 
ently the proposition may be interpreted. It is another good proposi- 
tion that there is still a most urgent job for the WEA to tackle arnong 
the manual workers, a job that no other organization can tackle so 
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well. But a third proposition combining these two—that the duty and 
social mission of the University in adult education is to devote itself 
mainly to work of University quality with people who left school at 
fourteen or fifteen and are full of apathy, ignorance and prejudice— 
that is a proposition for which I think there is no warrant from the 
Ministry of Education, the Universities, or common sense. 

The relationship of modern Universities with the surrounding 
community is very many-sided. Trade unionists and social studies 
departments can confer together to their mutual advantage; so also 
can lawyers with law departments, and teachers with almost any 
department. Just as medical schools cannot very well get along with- 
out a public to X-ray and cut up, where would a department of 
industrial administration be without industrial organizations, per- 
sonnel managers, foremen, etc.? The University, whether in its resi- 
dential college or in non-residential evening arrangements, can teach, 
and learn from, every part of the local community. If you look at the 
great debate from the side of the University you can see no essential 
reason for any restriction of the field. To this one might add that if 
you wish to work at the highest University level you would expect to 
succeed best with the most intelligent, whatever section of the com- 
munity they may happen to come from. 

What bearing have these considerations on the WEA? I wonder if 
anyone who has had the patience to read so far has come to the con- 
clusion that I think lightly of its value and of its claims on the Univer- 
sity? Nothing could be farther from the truth. But the policy of the 
WEA, what it ought to do in its ‘next phase’, isa WEA matter. I am 
myself involved in it as a WEA member of old standing, a WEA 
officer, and a person very deeply indebted to the association in many 
ways. In a fairly wide experience of adult education I have never met 
anything quite so satisfactory as a good WEA tutorial class. Now, as 
a member of the WEA, I am much concerned that the Association 
should maintain its energy and devotion, should go on producing 
good tutorial classes and, in fact, exert itself strenuously to offer the 
University its best extra-mural teaching opportunities. As a University 
man, on the other hand, and as an extra-mural officer of a University, 
I think that the University should wish to teach these tutorial classes 
primarily because they are in earnest, and mean business, not prim- 
arily because they belong to the WEA. This surely is the nature of 
the University-WEA relationship—the University on its side is will- 
ing to teach, the WEA provides people who have good reason for 
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wanting to learn, undertakes to speak for them, and has done this in 
the past more effectively than any other organization. This is a service 
of great value and interest to the University, for no University man 
with a gift for adult educational work would ever prefer to teach 
parties of superficial dilettantes. We should be ready to teach all who 
come, but if there is pressure on our resources we should choose to 
teach those who are most worth teaching. It is the WEA’s business, 
not the University’s, to see that WEA students are in fact the people 
most worth teaching. If they cease to be, the choice may fall elsewhere. 

Some people seem to think that if it weren’t for the WEA the 
Universities would have nobody left to teach in the extra-mural field, 
at least nobody worth teaching. I believe this is a serious mistake. 
Leave out of consideration short courses by first-rate University 
teachers—I think they are necessary and very useful, but they are in 
dispute. What is more important is that there is no real difficulty in 
organizing long courses of three or four years at a very high level 
without WEA collaboration. London has done so for years; since the 
war we have found that it can be done in Manchester too, and we see 
that there is much more work of this kind waiting to be done. The 
quality of the work carried out in these longer extension courses is, 
in fact, more like that of the University’s internal work than that of 
the majority of WEA tutorial classes. If the idea of University stan- 
dard or quality, or whatever the right word may be, is pressed beyond 
bearing we might be driven more and more to the three-year extension 
course. 

On the other hand, every extension course has to be set up from 
scratch; there is no student organization behind it, as there is behind 
the WEA tutorial class. Now this is important, and not merely on 
account of the trouble involved to the University in organizing for 
itself. As a matter of fact, it is not really very difficult, since people 
will apparently gladly join tutorial extension courses in response to 
simple advertisement, or existing institutions may be willing to under- 
take the organization. The main point is that the best WEA classes 
derive their quite special seriousness and stability from the Associa- 
tion and its traditions. Universities recognize this well enough and 
consequently I should say that WEA tutorial classes are perfectly safe 
so long as the Association remains vigorous enough to produce them 
and fill them with worthwhile students. It is not at present every- 
where able to maintain the old number of them. The North-Western 
District is one of the areas where sessional classes outnumber tutorials. 
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Is that because the University prefers them? Of course not. We see 
no good reason for refusing to provide sessional classes, but we should 
no doubt prefer to provide tutorials; the sole and single reason why 
tutorials do not in fact predominate in our programme is that the 
WEA branches have not been able to form enough of them. 

Throughout the present debate, and indeed long before it, people 
here and there have suggested that the alleged decay in University 
extra-mural teaching is the fault of the extra-mural departments. The 
suggestion is that they develop a momentum all of their own, almost 
independent of their Universities, and building up their separate 
empires, end by betraying both the WEA and the Universities them- 
selves. Naturally I regard this as a grotesque distortion of fact, but it 
is not one that an extra-mural director should attempt to refute. I 
suppose we should all agree that there is some inevitable loss when a 
professional element enters into a missionary calling, but that happens 
all along the line in adult education. It would be, in my opinion, a 
crowning disaster for the WEA if it were provided with ample funds 
and encouraged to set up big offices and large teams of organizers. 
It would be destroyed at the heart because it is the virtue of the WEA 
to be a voluntary body. The effect should not be so bad in an extra- 
mural department because that is, or ought to be, an administrative 
convenience, a channel of communication. A University must have 
some machinery to carry out the responsibility it recognizes in this 
field, and officers to carry into effect its general policy. James Stuart 
had not long exerted himself as a lecturer in the outside world before 
his University created a delegacy. And if a delegacy had not existed 
at Oxford it seems to me questionable whether the alliance of labour 
and learning, of which we are all so proud, would ever have come 
into being. 

Nevertheless, it is of course true that Universities should keep care- 
ful watch over their extra-mural departments and see that the channel 
of communication works in a free and proper way. It is, no doubt, also 
true that from time to time Universities have been less vigilant, be- 
cause less interested, than they were in the past. One can think of 
many causes contributing to this decline of interest, but one of them 
may very well be the success of the WEA itself and the large part 
played by WEA officers in the administration of the work. Extra- 
mural and WEA have often been interchangeable expressions, even 
inside the University, and there is no wonder if a vague impression 
grew that all this work was an outside affair in which University folk 
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did not need to be specially interested unless they had a weakness for 
it, a somewhat perplexing affair which could very well be left to the 
extra-mural department which our wise elders had set up specially to 
cope with it. Whenever such an attitude as this gains currency the 
extra-mural department is no longer a true expression of the Univer- 
sity’s mind and is in danger of becoming a meaningless appendage, of 
interest chiefly to the bursar and the finance committee. 

However, I think we have seen a great improvement in recent 
times. Extra-mural staffs have come more fully into the University 
body and Universities have begun to think more seriously and more 
frequently of what they are doing. Many ways have opened to us of 
securing an active participation from members of Senate, although 
the tutorial class is rarely one of them. Dr Bullock is quite right in 
saying that the Universities ought to take a much livelier interest in 
their extra-mural departments, just as he is right in saying that we 
ought to have more Lindsays and Tawneys! They would be welcome 
indeed, and not only to the extra-mural department. But the lives of 
professors have changed a good deal since the old days and we are not 
likely again to have many of them serving as tutorial class tutors. We 
must rely on the younger non-professional men who later on, when 
they become members of Senates, will know the work from a personal 
experience which by then they will have become unable to continue. 
These University men do in fact come forward in fairly satisfactory 
numbers; at Manchester, during the current session, University 
veachers outnumber all other part-time tutors—there are 39 of them 
against 32 others.* And we should sometimes remember that, com- 
pared with their predecessors of thirty and forty years ago, they have 
a really negligible financial inducement, and consequently may be 
supposed to have a real devotion to the work. The normal tutorial 
class fee is still £80. You lose much in tax and then what you have le‘t 
will buy scarcely half of what it would have bought twenty years ago. 
To mean as much as it used to mean, the tutorial class fee would now 
need to be about £240. 

Now University work is what University men do. I believe that in 
the long run there is only one satisfactory way of marking out the 
sphere of the Universities in adult education—and that is to say that 
it is work done in that field by University teachers with the full know- 


* These figures relate to work with the WEA. Extension courses at Manchester are 
given exclusively by members of the University staff. 
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ledge and sponsorship of their University. Their teaching should be 
offered to all who will take proper advantage of it, and, occupying a 
place which other forms of teaching cannot hope to occupy, it is quite 
secure. I shall now make a plain statement, for which I have no 
authority from my own University and with which many experienced 
colleagues will not agree—lI believe we ought to make our way firmly 
and steadily to the condition in which University extra-mural work 
will be done exclusively by University teachers and in which conse- 
quently the whole body of work is an unmistakable expression of the 
University’s will to reach its surrounding public.* 

I recognize fully in saying this that some of the very best tutorial 
class teachers I have known have been and are secondary school 
masters, lawyers, etc. I remember what Shearman has said on the 
subject and his references to Mansbridge’s view, and I see also that 
even if everybody agreed with me we could not make a sudden break 
without harm to the work. Nevertheless, I have come gradually to 
the firm conclusion that this is a necessary condition of clearing up 
the present tangle and securing a full University knowledge of our 
work and assent to it. 

The question of staff tutors immediately arises, but there isn’t room 
in this article to discuss it fully. I do not at all agree with those who 
think the University’s work in adult education should increasingly be 
done by people appointed specially to do it. On the contrary, I think 
this could only end by sinking the ship—it would be no way at all to 
make sure of the interest and active help of Senates, and in the long 
run Senates matter most. They are the supreme authorities of the 
Universities in their teaching function. Nor do I agree with those who 
would take the opposite view. A small team of people highly skilled 
in extra-mural teaching is, in my opinion, indispensable; they should 
be ‘integrated with the University in the fullest possible way (which 
does not necessarily mean that they should hold joint appointments 
between the extra-mural department and some other). Their number 
should be limited; perhaps no more than a quarter of the teaching 


* In this article I am dealing with disputes arising from provision, but of course the 
function of Universities in adult education has long been a good deal wider. They are 
the proper centres for the study of adult education in all its forms, and for such forms 
of training as may be practicable and worthwhile. Such activities should relate them to 
all adult educational interests in their neighbourhood among whom they should be the 
animating spirit, the point of reference and consultation, advising, conferring and co- 
operating. There is no other appropriate centre point. 
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should be done by them, though I set no store by this exact propor- 
tion. The main thing is that the ordinary university, the learning and 
teaching body of the University itself, must be substantially com- 
mitted to the work, for otherwise I cannot see any meaning in the 
University’s presence in the field at all.* 

Now I shall make another plain statement. For a number of reasons, 
which I can’t state in full here, I believe that this troublesome question 
of relationships should be freed of the financial element which bedevils 
it; that is to say, I have come to the conclusion that the financing of 
University extra-mural work should be borne entirely by the Univer- 
sities as soon as the U.G.C. will agree to it. There would be some real 
loss to be mitigated, some real dangers to face. Loss? because our 
relations with the Ministry have been most happy and fruitful, and 
our relations with local education authorities have helped to bind us 
into our regions; we should have to find some means of maintaining 
what we could of those relationships while abandoning the cash nexus. 
Dangers—well, they are obvious, but in my opinion they should be 
squarely faced. How would extra-mural departments stand in the 
scramble for funds inside the Universities? Is the answer perhaps, as 
weii as they deserve? It would be as much up to them to demonstrate 
their rights and justify their claims, as the organization of student 
demand is up to the WEA. We all want to see our University’s work 
in adult education a full and genuine thing, not a facade pierced out 
with make-believes. A University might have a livelier concern in the 
nature and work of its extra-mural work if it had to meet the entire 
cost. It is perhaps a desperate view such as you may expect to get from 
people given to quoting poetry, but it does seem to me that it would 
be more sensible for University extra-mural work to fade quite away 
than that it should go on without the full conviction of the University 
behind it, propped up on various crutches and false legs. Where there 
is weakness the University probably hasn’t its heart in the work at all; 
where it has there is no great danger. I venture to believe there will 
always be plenty of extra-mural work in Manchester, and that it will 
be worthy of its University—even though some of it may always 
consist of short courses. 

* Some University areas are so big that it would never be easy to get University 
teachers to lecture in the more remote centres. The difficulty cannot reasonably be met 
by employing in such centres lecturers who do not belong to the University at all; the 


reasonable course is to use staff tutors as emissaries and representatives of the University, 
and to do this in the more remote places shouid be one of their special functions. 
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TUTORS’ VIEW 
by Norman Dees and L. B. Barr 


Staff Tutors, King’s College, Extra-Mural Department, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


N his article ‘ “Standards” or “Quality” ?’ in the last issue of this 
] journal the Director of Extra-Mural Studies at Leeds concludes 

with the invitation, ‘Is it not time that some practising tutor, 
himself of genuine “university quality”, told us out of his experience 
what are the conditions in which adult students can be expected to 
do university work ?’ 

It is not an easy invitation to accept. That qualifying phrase ‘him- 
self of genuine “‘university quality” ’ is a formidable check on preten- 
sions and claims. Since the phrase is double-edged, too, in the context 
of Dr Raybould’s controversy with Professor Peers about the latter’s 
claims to measure the value of university provision of adult education 
in terms of its ‘quality’ as against his own stress on the achievement 
of what he calls ‘university standards’, an acceptance of the invitation 
is almost equivalent to an attempt to solve their argument. 

After all, who is to decide that a tutor is of ‘genuine university 
quality’? Certainly not the tutor. It is, presumably, the Director who 
approves him. Who decides, if one accepts for the moment Dr Ray- 
bould’s argument that ‘university quality’ applies to the tutor and 
‘university standards’ to the student, that a class has achieved the 
proper standard? Is it the student? Or is it the tutor or the Director 
again? Perhaps it is an Inspector ? Can one recognize these ‘standards’ 
without being of “university quality’? Clearly the argument is largely 
verbal where it is not an administrators’ dispute about the provision 
of adult education by the university. 

This is what we feel this controversy to be. Its basis is a difference 
in attitude about the kinds of course and classes which a university 
extra-mural department should provide. Dr Raybould says, ‘It is 
when Professor Peers passes from describing the functions which adult 
education should serve in our society to suggesting how it should be 
organized and provided for these purposes that I find his paper un- 
satisfactory.’ Professor Peers had, in our view rightly, attacked the 
emphasis which Dr Raybould had given in The English Universities 
and Adult Education to certain methods of achieving some ends in 
adult education. In his article “The Future of Adult Education’, Pro- 
fessor Peers wrote, ‘In this pre-occupation with methods, there is a 
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danger of losing sight of ends. . .. Our methods must be as diverse 
as the material with which we have to deal and as varied as the objects 
which we have in view.’ He begins, however, his last paragraph, in 
which he urges that we must not be bound by the past but rather 
moved by a new set of tasks, with the words, ‘In planning adult 
education for this present age, . . .” It is an administrator’s argument. 

There is thus in this dispute a certain unreality for the tutor. The 
battle about ‘quality’ and ‘standards’ contains a conflict about organ- 
ization and planning. At bottom, it seems to us, that Dr Raybould 
reaches the view that his ‘university standards’ can, other things being 
equal, best be achieved by the tutorial class, while ‘a university stan- 
dard could not be attained in short courses’ because he is, as an 
administrator, concerned with the administrative uses of the WEA (to 
whom he believes these courses should be left), as well as being con- 
cerned, as Director of a University Department, with the appropriate 
kinds of class for the pursuit of university ends in adult education. 
Similarly, Professor Peers approaches the problem of showing that 
university ‘quality’ can be attained in a variety of types of courses of 
varying length partly because he is an administrator of adult educa- 
tion in an area where the university provision is less closely tied with 
the WEA. 

We do not suggest that these concerns of those who plan and 
‘provide’ adult education are unimportant. They are of concern to the 
tutor too. However, they are matters on which the experience of those 
whose time is spent in taking classes is of varying value, although, of 
course, it is tempting to the tutor to blame his difficulties on the 
administrator and account his successes his own victories. In so far as 
we are right in seeing this controversy as partly an administrators’ 
issue, then for a tutor to join in entails a change of emphasis. 

As administrators Professor Peers and Dr Raybould are concerned 
with the efficient use of their resources in the conditions of their areas. 
It is, however, one thing to discuss the relative importance of types of 
courses and the degree of association with the WEA in order to do 
this, and quite another to compare two kinds of organization in the 
name of ‘standards’ and ‘quality’. There is no direct link. 

To us, as tutors, it does not matter, fundamentally, whether the 
WEA operates as a self-contained Responsible Body, whether it limits 
itself to organizing classes, or whether it is both acting for itself and 
serving as a feeder to the university extra-mural department. Every 
variant of function as between the WEA and the university is to be 
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welcomed. What arrangement operates will always depend on local 
traditions, staffing and personalities. Organizational and administ+a- 
tive arrangements cannot create educational activity let alone deter- 
mine what character it possesses. Even financial extravagances or cuts 
are equally powerless to stimulate or curtail a passion for learning if it 
does not exist in the first place or if it is genuine in the second. 

We need not be bedevilled by words. Clearly there is no definition 
of ‘standards’ in terms of a particular type of course, and no definition 
of ‘quality’ in terms of a particular kind of provision. Professor Peers 
is right in saying that we must ‘not assume arbitrarily that one form 
has an innate superiority over any other’, and Dr Raybould is right 
in doubting whether all part-time tutors who are sponsored by a uni- 
versity are for that reason of university ‘quality’. A tutorial class can 
be worse than ‘plodding’; it can be a partnership between tutor and 
students to find a level at which ease and mutual enjoyment are not 
upset by any stretch for ‘standards’. And a class provided by a univer- 
sity to ‘pioneer’ in some village a hundred miles from the university 
itself can easily possess less ‘quality’ than the local beer. 

We know what we want to do in our classes. This controversy 
about ‘standards’ and ‘quality’ would not have its sharp edge if there 
had not been a straining after some definition as a kind of justifica- 
tion as well as a yardstick. Substantially we try to reach levels of 
teaching and study which, in terms of the experience and needs of 
the adult, are comparable to internal study in a university. There is 
no single category of work which carries any guarantee that we can 
do this, and there is no kind of activity in adult teaching which by its 
nature prevents us from doing it. 

We can never be sure what are the final requirements of our 
students and we hardly ever know how the spark of interest is lit. A 
single phrase in a single extension lecture might illuminate a world 
of experience or force a reconsideration of a lifelong attitude for many. 
It might be that in the second year of a tutorial class we can feel with 
some pardonable pride that we have, through the advantages of con- 
tinuous study, reached with our students an unexpected level of dis- 
ciplined study, only to discover in the third year that we are unable 
to maintain it. It might be our fault. It might not. 

Certain things do seem reasonably clear amidst all the uncertainty 
and unpredictable character of adult teaching. If ‘short courses’, which 
are intended as ‘pioneer’ efforts to stimulate interest and give some 
taste of the nature of study, are left to poor teachers it will be difficult 
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to establish habits of learning. This, in our experience, happens who- 
ever sponsors the effort. It is the desire, often manifested, to prolifer- 
ate classes as experiments, however weak, for the sake of statistical 
returns, which works against a later achievement of enlightenment 
through discipline. It is also true that if, because of an awareness that 
short courses carry this risk, an attempt is made to limit the tutor to 
tutorial classes, in the belief that continuity of study in and out of the 
class over a three-year period offers a good chance of satisfactory work, 
the tutorial class may become the only form, whatever the intentions 
of the students, in which a subject can be studied with a tutor who is 
in demand. In that case, recruitment for the class will either play down 
the obligations of tutorial study, or else the tutor, if he dare be selec- 
tive, will have to abandon students whose needs are legitimate but 
inappropriate for that kind of class. Since the tutor is unlikely to do 
this, partly because he has his eye on the register and partly because 
he knows that motives are less important than results, it is probable 
that the class can not become what it is assumed to be. 

The problem might be posed in more precise pedagogical terms. 
It is sometimes stated (among tutors too) that the techniques of teach- 
ing adults are so different from those obtaining inside a university 
that there is no test of comparability in the work. This view can spring 
from an emphasis on discussion in the class which regards the tutor 
as primarily the chairman of an informal debate. A stress on the 
importance of close personal relationships between tutor and students 
can, in a similar way, lead to an advocacy of flexibility in the class to 
such a degree that, in the absence of tests and examinations, no reliable 
estimate of the work can be made. 

In the ‘short course’ the lecture of exposition is more important 
than in a tutorial class. The lecture is one method used in internal 
work and, therefore, one kind of performance in which the university 
‘quality’ of the tutor can be seen. Every university tutor should be 
both expected to be able to lecture in this way and given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. He should take short, pioneer courses. On the other 
hand, since time is needed to guide the student to disciplined study, 
and even more to allow discussion and reading and writing to reveal 
to the tutor how far he is meeting response, the tutorial class, properly 
constituted, remains the best way in which ‘standards’ can be shared 
between tutor and student. Every university tutor, and certainly every 
staff tutor, should have at least two such classes in order to test his 
own teaching. 
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We have found that our most satisfactory classes are those which 
begin as short courses and later become tutorials with the same tutor. 
There is always one tutor and one class. If one tutor has five tutorials 
he will not expect this single form to give him five similar classes. 
Sometimes one feels as if one were five different tutors. One can only 
establish particular sets of relationships with particular groups of 
students. There can be no formal prototype for the achievement of 
‘standards’ and the creation of ‘quality’. 

There are perhaps only two conditions which can in any way be 
regarded as necessary if the work is to have those characteristics which 
we can all, whatever names we use, be presumed to seek. First, that 
the tutor can count on students who will come to meet him half-way 
and, second, that administrative and financial agencies will be flexible 
enough to reconcile the particular needs and circumstances of his 
classes with their desire for an overall plan of staffing and finance. 

The first condition is often fulfilled where there is a strong WEA 
branch with a tradition of good class work. Where this is so we believe 
that a tutorial class is the proper form in which to work. Where, how- 
ever, a branch has grown weary or has no established habits of study, 
it seems to us that it may be better to use a full-time university staff 
tutor on a short course there, rather than to try a tutorial to justify 
his employment. Alternatively it may be wise to wait until a series of 
terminal and one-year classes in other hands have theoretically pre- 
pared the ground. In cases where one is breaking new ground this 
seems the most likely way to show ‘quality’ in order to achieve 
‘standards’ later. 

The second condition entails not a programme based on a theory 
of what a university ought or ought not to provide, but rather an 
acceptance of the need to aim at variety of method and type within 
the framework of acknowledged liberal studies and university aims. 
If continuous classes of the tutorial type do not arise from these varied 
activities catering for what one sees as the new tasks, of the kind 
which Professor Peers has described as facing adult education, then 
one should not count them as failures. At the same time, we believe 
that where we have most succeeded in our experiments some kind of 
need for continuity arises. 

There is, if we may say, a certain Puritanism about Dr Raybould’s 
use of ‘standards’ which can, amidst the diversity of needs in adult 
education, lead to self-deception and self-righteousness among both 
tutors and students. On the other hand, without the continuous course 
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of reasonable duration, ‘quality’ may be thought to reside in the 
academic qualifications of the tutor without reference to the need for 
reading, writing and talking to show what is happening for the 
student. One can only teach adults when one has got to know them 
very well and when they have had time to adjust themselves to and 
make allowances for a tutor’s view of his intentions. Partnership in 
study needs continuity. It need not have an identifiable ‘standard’ at 
all times easily perceived. Achievement will often have to emerge 
through apparent irrelevancy and disconnected argument. Apparent 
‘quality’ may disguise a student’s frustration with a tutor’s virtuoso 
performance. All this can only be known and used in tutorial con- 
ditions, 

We do not suppose that Professor Peers and Dr Raybould are not 
aware of all that we have said here about the tutor’s experience. But 
we think that they may each spoil their case by over-statement. That 
is to say, that it would be a pity if, on the one hand, a tutor were to 
feel that in taking tutorial classes he was catering for a need which 
was just one among many, itself undifferentiated, and, if on the other 
hand, in embarking on a set of single lectures, he were to be weighed 
with guilt that he was sowing in a field where no seed of quality could 
root. 
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‘OXFORD AND WORKING-CLASS 
EDUCATION’ 


by Maurice Bruce 
Director of Extramural Studies, University of Sheffield 


XFORD AND WORKING-CLASS EDUCATION has long 
Or held in esteem as one of the classics of English adult 

education. Yet no reprint has previously appeared since the 
second edition of 1909, and the book has become scarce. It is useful 
to have it again readily available, if only in order to compare the 
present situation of the movement which it largely inaugurated with 
the expectations and aspirations of the formative years, 1907-08. 
Yet it is not altogether easy to see what the reprint can hope to 
achieve. There are a number of works of importance in the history 
of adult education which could be re-issued with advantage to the 
social historian and to the student of education : their titles have at 
last been gathered together in the invaluable Bibliography of Adult 
Education recently issued by the National Institute, and the texts 
themselves, which are not now easily come by, might well be re- 
printed in a single volume, of which Oxford and Working-Class 
Education, which is not in itself a lengthy book, would form part. 
For it is important that this work, a report published by a Com- 
mittee of representatives of the University and of working-class 
organizations, should be seen in perspective, as part of the continuing 
history of English adult education, and an episode, albeit an impor- 
tant one, in that history. Above all, however, it is that very history 
which needs writing. Oxford and Working-Class Education itself 
opens with the words, ‘ the story of adult education in the nineteenth 
century has still to be written’, and the statement remains as true 
to-day as when it was set down nearly half a century ago. It is, indeed, 
significant that a movement, which, from its beginnings, reaches 
back for more than a hundred years, and which at times has aimed 
so high, and achieved no small part of its objects, should so long 
have lacked even a chronicle no less than an assessment of its contri- 
bution. A consideration of Oxford and Working-Class Education, 
and of the place of the report in educational history, may provide a 
clue. Next year the WEA will attain its Golden Jubilee. The appear- 
ance of the report is therefore timely. But its full value, for its own 
time and for our own, can only be assessed in the light of a hundred 
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years’ development, and it is against that background that its rele- 
vance for our own day can best be judged. 

The organized contribution of the Universities, half-hearted though 
it has often been, remains the feature that has given English adult 
education its distinctive character. The ninetenth-century movement 
for higher education, which culminated in the Act of 1902, the pro- 
vision of higher education by LEAs, and the establishment of civic 
universities, owed much to the activities of university men from 
F. D. Maurice onwards, and it was through the zeal and pertinacity 
of such men as James Stuart, Michael Sadler and A. D. Acland that 
the direct participation of the Universities in the work was placed 
upon a well-organized footing. Earlier attempts at the establishment 
of a system of adult education, through Mechanics’ Institutes or 
People’s Colleges, had largely failed, after the first flush of enthusi- 
asm, because they had too little to offer. Not until the Universities 
themselves engaged in the work in the ’seventies was it possible to 
realize the aims of those who were fumbling for educational advance- 
ment. From the first it was the needs of the industrial workers that 
were particularly kept in mind, and it was fortunate, both for the 
Universities and for the development of adult education, that the 
Universities themselves threw up a group of remarkable men who 
had the prescience and ability to make contact with working-men’s 
organizations and to understand the educational needs of working: 
men, and the way in which they could be met. True, there were other 
groups involved—governesses, women in general, pupil teachers 
and clerks—but it was the needs of working-men that particularly 
inspired the pioneers. Working-men’s organizations took a leading 
part in the framing of the petition which went to Cambridge from 
Nottingham in 1873, and which led within a few years to the spread 
of university extramural work throughout the country, and, even 
more significantly, to the foundation of a whole group of new 
Universities. And it was among working-men that some of the most 
striking results were achieved in the earlier years of University 
Extension. In the North, in particular, working-men clubbed 
together, philanthropists contributed and Co-operative Societies and 
Trade Unions at times devoted part of their funds, to make the 
courses possible. Stuart and Acland had close contacts with the 
Co-operative movement, and it was at the Co-operative Conference 
of 1882 that Arnold Toynbee appealed to the movement, in its own 
interests and the nation’s, to provide for ‘the education of men as 
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citizens’. The need to help the classes that were newly come to 
political responsibility was strongly felt among the leaders of the 
movement in the Universities, and their interest was matched among 
the workers themselves. ‘Our Elementary Schools,’ said a Durham 
miners’ leader at a conference on University Extension in 1882, ‘ are 
now turning out a class who have tasted of the tree of knowledge. 
This class will one day have control of the funds of our Trade and 
Co-operative Societies, and I have full confidence in the result.’ Some 
thirteen hundred Durham miners had recently attended University 
Extension courses in Political Economy, and had been impressed 
with the quality of the lectures: ‘ They do more for you, and have 
more life in them,’ said one student, than anything he had previously 
attended. The reaction was typical, and the lecturers were inspired to 
feel, as one of them later reported, that they had ‘gone forth to 
regenerate the world’. H. J. Mackinder, one of the greatest of 
University Extension lecturers, stressed the need ‘to educate the 
democracy for their new duties by bringing them into continuous 
contact with men of university stamp ’. 

With this determination to help the working classes towards effec- 
tive political responsibility went a generous desire to share with them 
the privileges of a higher education. In an inspiring address at a 
University Extension conference at Cambridge in 1887, the Bishop 
of London called for a recognition ‘in common justice and in com- 
mon brotherhood ’ of the desire of men ‘ for the highest cultivation 
that they can possibly obtain ’. 

This aspect of the movement could be developed further. It is 
sufficiently clear, however, that the leaders of University Extension 
were in close touch with the working classes and were both alive and 
sympathetic to their needs. Above all, they were aware of the necessity 
for the organization of classes by working men themselves. Early 
reports refer constantly to this need, and it was recognized in the 
confidence that was shown, for instance, in Ellis Edwards, the miner 
who was for some years in the ’eighties the Hon. Secretary of the 
Cambridge centre at the colliery village of Backworth. 

Yet the movement did not take root among the workers as might 
have been expected. Despite many efforts, and not a few successes, 
notably among the miners, the response was not sustained. Given the 
mutual respect and sympathy of lecturers and students, more should 
have been achieved, and the fresh phase of development that was 
inaugurated by Oxford and Working-Class Education should have 
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been unnecessary. As late as 1898 an Oxford course at Hanley had 
87 manual workers in a class of 112, but the very size of the group 
provides a clue to the reasons for a fresh start in the early years of 
the present century. Without aid from public funds the courses were 
too costly, and to meet the heavy expense involved audiences had 
to be large. Not until the passage of the 1902 Act did Local 
Authorities possess the power to pay grants on University Extension 
work, and, as is shown in Appendix IV of Oxford and Working-Class 
Education, the grant-aid given varied greatly from Authority to 
Authority. Several attempts had already been made, notably in 1891 
and 1897, to gain Treasury assistance, but without success. Courses 
were costly, and if fees were as low as 2s. 6d., which would be a 
heavy expense for a working-man in the ‘eighties, an audience of 
500 was necessary. Thus courses at ten Northumberland mining 
centres in 1885 cost £400: 1,600 miners attended, paying 1s. each, 
and the balance of £320 had to be raised by subscription, £150 being 
collected by one lecturer among friends in Cambridge. In the follow- 
ing year 400 students, mostly working-men and their wives, attended 
a short course by Hudson Shaw, who ranks with Mackinder as one 
of the greatest of the pioneers, at Ancoats (Manchester), and Shaw 
reported that, if the financial problem could but be solved, there was 
no limit to the benefits University Extension could confer upon the 
industrial areas. 

Under these circumstances of financial strain large audiences and 
short courses (with twelve lectures as the normal maximum for 
Cambridge and six for Oxford) could hardly fail to be the rule. 
Many were the devices for making it possible for working-men to 
attend courses, but in general it was not possible to form sufficiently 
large audiences purely of such students, and when the classes were 
mixed only the keenest of working-class students had the courage to 

‘attend, One estimate by an experienced Cambridge lecturer put the 
proportion of working-class students throughout the country in the 
"eighties at one-fifth, though the proportion was higher in the North. 

Not only did the cost tend to keep out the working-man. It also 
made it difficult for the minority of serious students, in whom the 
university lecturers were particularly interested, to derive full benefit 

from their contacts with university teaching. Many students did 
written papers and took examinations in connection with their 
courses, and a graded system of certificates was devised to encourage 
serious and sustained study. It was even made possible for a promis- 
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ing student to gain entrance to the University. One who took First 
Class Honours in the Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge in 1893 
had attended ninety-six lectures, written nearly one hundred papers, 
ond taken six examinations before even entering the University. Few 
went so far, though before the regulations were tightened in 1900, 
nearly seven hundred students had gained the Cambridge Vice- 
Chancellor’s Certificate as evidence of sustained study, in a limited 
field, over three sessions. 

By the end of the'century, however, a great movement of general 
culture had grown up, based on large audiences and struggling to 
reconcile width of appeal with the special needs of the minority of 
serious students who hoped to find in University Extension either a 
road to the University or the equivalent of a university education. 
Though lecturers constantly pressed for small groups to undertake 
more advanced work, the financial problem proved insoluble, and 
for several years after 1902 Local Authorities were too much con- 
cerned with the development of elementary, secondary and technical 
education to consider the claims of the liberal education of adults. 

It was into this situation that Mansbridge and his university friends 
burst with their conception of an organization of working-men, 
devoted to higher education and inspired, as Mackinder and others 
had been, by the need for an educated democracy. They were for- 
tunate in their moment, for the Board of Education was at last 
prepared to recognize University Extension work for grant-aid, 
provided that the courses extended over three years and that a high 
standard was set. Of necessity this implied small classes, and the 
Tutorial Class was, in fact, modelled upon the tutorial system of 
Oxford, with individual attention to students and ample scope for 
discussion. The rest of the story is well known, and the development 
has proceeded steadily for nearly fifty years. Oxford and Working- 
Class Education records the opening of this new chapter in English 
adult education, which drew heavily, however, upon the inspiration 
and experience of the previous thirty years’ work. What are we to 
say of the report to-day? To what extent do its aims retain their 
validity under the changed conditions of the present? 

Two points, in particular, emerge from the most cursory reading 
of the report, the emphasis upon the function of the classes as a 
preparation for study at the University itself, and the defensive atti- 
tude of the University in the face of the demand that more university 
and college resources should be devoted to the needs of extramural 
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students. Twenty-or: ‘es of the report, practically one-quarter of 
the text, are devoted to an examination of the organization and 
finances of the University and the Colleges, and a recommendation 
is made that the colleges should devote at least part of their funds to 
scholarships for students from Tutorial Classes. Much had been 
done in the previous fifty years to open the University more widely 
to students, and to broaden its range of studies in keeping with the 
advancement of knowledge, especially in the §.:tural and Social 
Sciences. More has been done since, and the notion that the Univer- 
sities were the homies of privilege, still tenable in 1908, has, or should 
have, disappeared. The Universities of to-day can justly claim to be 
the ‘ People’s Colleges’ that working-men were seeking to establish 
a century ago. But the representatives of Oxford in 1908 had to accept 
the fact that they were viewed with some suspicion by the working- 
men of their day, and that their approach to certain subjects of study 
in the fields of Politics and Economics were regarded as inspired by 
class bias. Hence the stress on the need for the association of working- 
class students with the planning of courses, whence sprang the organ- 
ization of University Joint Committees throughout the country. 

But it is the conception of the essential function of the Tutorial 
Class as a preparation for study inside the University that is, perhaps, 
of most interest to-day. ‘ The success of the tutorial classes established 
in industrial towns’, says the report, ‘ must depend on a full recogni- 
tion that their main object is to prepare men for study in the 
University itself’, and it is recommended that upon an examination 
of the essays written by students during the term of their class they 
should be awarded certificates which would admit them as internal 
students to Diploma courses in the University. Much has followed 
from this recommendation, and many Tutorial Class students have 
been enabled to enter the University, both for Diploma and for full 
Degree courses, though fewer, in all probability, than had been 
expected in 1908. With the addition of Ministry of Education mature 
awards the number is even greater to-day, even as the number of 
students entering the Universities from the schools is greater. Yet 
it is worth noting that preparation for entry into the University was 
considered to be the ‘ main object ’ of the Tutorial Class, when it was 
first devised : it was regarded as essential to create “a broad avenue 
along which intelligent workmen could proceed to Oxford ’, and the 
Tutorial Class was intended to be a valuable preliminary training, 
providing the ‘ good general education ’ of the kind which the statutes 
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of the University required for admission to Diploma courses (and 
which later came to be recognized as a qualification for ‘ mature 
matriculation ’). 

It is only in this connection, however, that there is any reference, 
whether explicit or implicit, to ‘university standards’, and the 
phrase itself hardly occurs. It is expressly stated that the first object 
of the Tutorial Class should be ‘ not to act as a substitute for study 
and residence in Oxford itself, but to lead up to these and to make 
them profitable to an increased number of students ’. The Tutorial 
Class, that is to say, was to be regarded not as an end in itself, but as 
a means to an end, even as admission to the Sixth form of a Grammar 
School is a means to an end. And only a short time after the appear- 
ance of Oxford and Working-Class Education a Board of Education 
report, while commending the interest of the Universities in the 
higher education of working people, drew particular attention to the 
danger of confusing this extramural work with true university educa- 
tion, and argued that ‘ it is no real advantage to any movement which 
aims at the higher education of a people to apply to the facilities 
provided a name which properly belongs to something else’. Nor did 
the well-known Headlam-Hobhouse Report of 1912 make the mistake 
of overstating the case. 

That the danger of confusing Tutorial Class work with true 
university education was recognized by the committee which drew 
up Oxford and Working-Class Education is clear from the emphasis 
which was laid upon the need for lecturers to teach regularly at 
Oxford and thereby to avoid dropping into ‘ slipshod and unacademic 
habits of thought and expression ’. Nevertheless, a high standard of 
work was expected from the students. Appendices VII and VIII of 
the report, which contain 66 of the 174 pages in the book, are devoted 
to specimen syllabuses and reading lists. At a time when students 
tend to ask for small yet all-embracing volumes, it is refreshing to 
find, for instance, that the students of 1908 were warned not to 
attempt a course on ‘Cabinet Government in England since 1815’ 
unless they could give ‘a great part of every day during the four 
months to the work of reading ’, or were recommended, for the study 
of other aspects of English History, such comparatively weighty 
works as Vinogradoff’s Growth of the Manor, Maitland’s Domesday 
and Beyond and Pollard’s Henry VIII. 

A considerable quantity of written work was obviously regarded 
as essential in the classes, and the evidence that we possess in the 
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early reports on them shows that a good deal was done. Thus, in two 
of the first three Tutorial Classes conducted by Cambridge sixty 
students wrote, in their second session, nearly 350 papers. The difh- 
culties were considerable, and have not diminished, but it would 
seem that with the Tutorial Class, as with the earlier stages of 
University Extension work, a powerful, and conscious, need was met. 
A proportion of the students produced no written work, but the 
majority were aware of the need, and of the advantages to be gained. 
Nor was the work regarded as something private and confidential, a 
mystery to which only the lecturer and the student concerned could 
be admitted. ‘ Contrary to expectation ’, reported an early Cambridge 
tutor, ‘the members are quite fearless in owning to their mistakes in 
each other’s presence ’, and essays were shown freely to university 
inspectors. 

It was not assumed, however, that every student who came for- 
ward would immediately be ready and able to enter fully into the 
discipline of Tutorial Class work. A section of the Oxford report 
urges the establishment of preparatory classes, which could, in time, 
be taken by Tutorial Class students who had followed a course at 
Oxford, and suggests that attendance at such a preparatory course 
should be a condition of admission to a ful! Tutorial Class. Here, as 
throughout the Report, the emphasis is upor serious and sustained 
work : the preparatory course is a guarantee tnat those who enter the 
full course will have been guided through the elementary stages. 

The contrast between the conditions of 1908 and those to which we 
have had to accustom ourselves is striking. No longer is the Tutorial 
Class mainly a preparation for an internal University course. Indeed, 
is was never that, except for a minority of gifted students. Despite 
the precautions of the Oxford committee, the Tutorial Class soon 
came to be regarded as an end in itself, and the multiplication of 
classes as the chief task of those concerned with the work. With 
multiplication came an inevitable lowering of che exalted standards 
laid down, and, more seriously in view of the aim. of 1908, a loss of 
the emphasis on the provision of classes essentially for working 
people. ‘The eleven millions who weave our clothes, build our 
houses, and carry us safely on our journeys’, says the last section of 
the report, in a striking phrase, ‘demand university education in 
order that they may face with wisdom the unsolved problems of their 
present position ’. They have been persuaded that they receive that 
education in a Tutorial Class, and although the change of emphasis 
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may have been unavoidable, we should recognize that the course 
followed is not altogether that laid down by the founding fathers. 
In an exaggerated deference to the mystique of equalitarianism the 
classes have been opened too wide, and in many places they have 
become a social service rather than a preparation for university train- 
ing. The broadening of the appeal to other social groups, though 
justifiable where a genuine mixture of interests has been achieved, 
has cut across the original aim, and has even, in some cases, repro- 
duced the very conditions which the recommendations of 1908 sought 
to remedy. The close contact with manual workers, which existed in 
1908, has sometimes been lost, and a situation has arisen in which it 
would appear that the title of the report was Oxford and Tutorial 
Classes rather than Oxford and Working-Class Education. 

The standards of reading and writing to-day are certainly not 
what they were intended to be, or what was actually achieved in the 
early classes. Here, in particular, the very success of the Tutorial Class 
movement has brought an emphasis upon quantity in student num- 
bers rather than quality. And there is evidence to show that contact 
is not being made with the type of student which the Tutorial Class 
was devised to assist. Is it, for instance, the ‘leading members of 
working-class organizations ’ (section 85 of the Report) who now sit 
upon Joint Committees, or is representation restricted to the WEA? 
Have the university members of the committees taken the leading 
part which was clearly expected of them, or have they dismissed the 
work with a tolerant smile? Has the WEA itself. that close contact 
with manual workers which will fire them to demand the best that 
the Universities can offer? In 1908 the WEA was only one of the 
channels of contact with the Universities. Has it perhaps suffered by 
becoming too successful a piece of administrative machinery? Have 
the Universities themselves sought out other channels in order to 
ensure that working-class education rather than the multiplication 
of three-year courses was the aim? Have they made it possible for 
tutors to maintain that close contact with the internal work of a 
University which the framers of the report regarded as an essential 
condition of sound teaching? It is probable that, even as the Tutorial 
Classes and the Joint Committee were devised in 1908 to remedy 
defects in the University extramural work of the time, so the organ- 
ization and inspiration of the work again need reconsideration after 
forty-four years that have seen so many other developments in the 
field of education. As the Master of Balliol, himself a signatory of 
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Oxford and Working-Class Education, said of both Extension and 
Tutorial work at the Cambridge Jubilee celebrations in 1923 : 


there comes a time in great movements when the inspiration of the 
movement, which produced pioneers in the initial stage, by its very 
success is in some danger of becoming a mechanism. 


It has been a characteristic of English adult education, in all its 
stages, that while setting out to achieve one purpose it has generally 
achieved another. The movement inaugurated by Oxford and Work- 
ing-Class Education has been no exception. Yet its achievements, 
though not altogether in line with the hopes of its founders, have been 
sufficiently impressive. A way has been opened for many into higher 
education, and even more have felt the inspiration of liberal study 
directed to particular ends. If the ideals of 1908 have not altogether 
been achieved, it is perhaps as much because the case was overstated 
as because it was misinterpreted. The authors of the report felt that 
they had laid their fingers upon certain eternal verities: their book 
was to be the bible of English adult education. For reasons which 
can only be explained in the light of the social history of the times, 
and of the development of adult education during the preceding 
century, they had some justice in their conclusions, but they pressed 
those conclusions too far. Human nature and human society being 
what they are, we must always in matters educational beware of 
drawing eternal conclusions from transitory successes. Yet had the 
case not been presented forcefully it would have lacked much of its 
effectiveness. Moreover, it would not have made the same appeal to 
the Labour movement, then rising into strength and influence. When 
discussing the educational content of the report its political signifi- 
cance must not be overlooked. Only by presenting a challenging 
case, and perhaps by some special pleading, could the University 
have hoped in 1908 to exercise an influence upon a movement that 
was threatening to get out of hand. Indeed, it is possible that Oxford 
and Working-Class Education can best be seen against the back- 
ground of pre-1914 syndicalism. But that is another aspect of the 
case with which we are not concerned here. Whatever the motives, 
or the mixture of motives, of the group of University and working- 
men who framed the report, it is certain that while the Universities 
continue to draw on their prestige and fund of learning for the benefit 
of those outside their walls, Oxford and Working-Class Education 
will remain significant and a testimony to Edwardian optimism. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE FOR ENGLISH 
EXTRA-MURAL STUDENTS 


by D. G. Charlton 
Lecturer in French, Hull University College 


HE adult education tutor trying to pursue tutorial-level study of 
French literature with English adult students is likely to be con- 
fronted by several difficulties and temptations. These will be 
redoubled if the students, although deeply interested in the literature 
of a country not their own, do not read in French and therefore have 
to use translations. One suspects, however, that adult education bodies 
are at present rather more easily dissuaded from developing tutorial 
classes in French literature than they need be. It is hoped that these 
notes, based largely on recent experience, may help to stimulate con- 
sideration of what might be done and of the special problems involved. 
At the present time, adult courses concerned with French literature 
appear to fall under three rough headings, if we exclude the classes 
wholly on French literature and based on the close-reading method. 
First, there is the class which is primarily intended for those who wish 
to improve their knowledge of the French language. This class utilizes 
selected French texts for linguistic purposes, their literary value— 
above a fairly low level—being irrelevant and remaining uncon- 
sidered. Even where lectures on literature are given, their content is 
of far less importance than the fact that they are delivered in French 
and thus provide, along with the question-time that follows, ‘practice 
in spoken French’. If a visiting lecturer speaks in English, it will 
quickly become evident to him that most members of the class are 
only quite secondarily interested in literature as such. This type of 
class is no doubt perfectly legitimate, but it is clearly not a class in 
French /iterature. 

The second type of course is the short lecture-course (usually con- 
sisting of six to ten lectures) given in French, usually by internal 
university lecturers or by visiting Frenchmen, and normally covering 
a whole period or extensive subject—for example, on contemporary 
literature, art and thought, with one or two lectures devoted in turn 
to a rapid survey of the novel, the drama, poetry, painting and schools 
of philosophy. This is probably the kind of course most frequently 
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organized by University Extra-Mural Departments at the present, and 
its value is not as negligible as Dr. Raybould and other critics of the 
short-course method might seem to believe. It can offer a rough-and- 
| ready guide for private reading, and it may stimulate the student’s 
own thinking and judgment. At best, however, it is introductory. At 
worst, it provides an extreme example of sham culture. In each hour, 
the lecturer must normally mention some three or four writers at the 
least, and it follows from this restriction of time that little that is 
significant can be said and that any worthwhile textual study, any 
exercise in appreciation, any meaningful encounter in discussion are 
almost impossible. In reality, this type of course very often tends to 
encourage—and to attract—the ‘cultural dilettante’. Its most charac- 
teristic mark, linked with this, is the cult of modernity—Proust, Gide 
or Existentialism recur in every syllabus—and by placating this cult, 
this kind of course tends to imply that the dilettante is justified in 
confining his attention to the ‘fashionable names’ and that a know- 
ledge of those names can be equated with a knowledge of literature. 
A not wholly untypical student of this kind of course will decline to 
undertake a close study of, say, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary on the 
ground that his previous tutor gave one lecture two years ago on 
Flaubert’s life and works—Flaubert has been ‘done’, once and for 
all. As well—unless the lecturer be unusually original—this short- 
course system tends to consecrate accepted judgments, to deaden dis- 
cussion and to promote an uncritical acceptance of fashionable values. 
Furthermore, with a very natural wish to encourage French studies 
and to convey something of the pleasure that he himself gains from 
them, the lecturer is only too likely to condone and increase that 
undiscriminating enthusiasm for everything French which particu- 
larly besets French studies as a whole in this country and which is a 
characteristic of many people who attend these lectures. To these 
enthusiasts, French films, French cooking, French art, French plays, 
novels and poetry, and the French countryside are, all alike, impec- 
| cable. It is a disillusioning moment for the young tutor when he first 
realizes that excessive enthusiasm of this kind is one of the greatest 
barriers he has to overcome if the class is to be of any marked educa- 
tional value. There have been moments in the history of the popu- 
larization of French culture in Britain when to arouse enthusiasm has 
been a first essential. 1912, when Lytton Strachey produced his Land- 
marks in French Literature, was no doubt such a moment, but that 
moment is past for the present, and the stimulation of vague and in- 
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conclusive eulogies of French writers certainly fails to fulfil—or even 
to promote—the educational purposes of our Extra-Mural Depart- 
ments. 

The third method of treatment of French literature at present is 
within the context of classes (often tutorial or sessional classes) dealing 
with European literature of a particular period or—more sinister 
development—of courses on the World’s Great Books. This approach 
may often be highly rewarding. Several evenings may be devoted— 
tutorial-wise—to a thorough examination and discussion of a particu- 
lar French work (usually a novel or short stories in translation), and 
students are encouraged to bring an ability gained by the study of 
their own literature to the appreciation of the work of another 
country and a different tradition. Here is a genuine study of French 
literary works for the highest purposes of the adult education move- 
ment. Yet certain reservations are inevitable—and would be accepted 
by the tutors concerned. Firstly, the individual French work is almost 
inevitably isolated from its background and cultural context—it is 
treated ‘as if it were English’. This danger especially occurs in the 
‘Great Books’ type of course. This method of treatment may also lead 
to a certain fragmentation of studies, to an attitude of ‘here a bit and 
there a bit’ towards European literature. Again, if the course is 
primarily on English literature, it is likely that the class will approach 
an isolated French work either because it exercised an important 
influence upon an English author or movement to be studied in the 
course or for purposes of comparison and contrast—i.e. to bring out 
more fully the characteristic manner, method or tone of an English 
writer. In short, there is the possibility—perhaps frequently realized 
—that the French works will be considered for their value as influ- 
ences or contrasts rather than in themselves.* 

These two latter types of classes may often be of value. But a com- 
pletely worthwhile study of French literature within the context of 
adult education is far more likely to be achieved by extended tutorial 
and sessional classes devoted wholly to French literature. In such an 


* In this survey of present-day practice, no mention is made of the numerous Foyers 
Francais, Cercles Francais and the like which—sometimes with the help of the Institut 
Francais or of Extra-Mural Departments—often do good work in promoting social 
contact between resident Frenchmen and interested English people, running courses on 
French literature and French culture in general and encouraging interest and enthusi- 
asm in French studies and Anglo-French relations. Some of the criticisms above apply 
to some of these societies, but no generalizations can be made--by the present writer at 
least. Insofar as they are independent of university adult education work, they fall 
outside the scope of these notes. 
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undertaking we are faced by a few preliminary problems which we 
may consider now. The chief of these concerns the use of translations. 
Dons and cultural Francophiles alike tend to be shocked by the 
suggestion that translations should be used. It would clearly be highly 
desirable to study the texts wholly in the original; it is, indeed, the 
only fully satisfactory method. Unfortunately, it is probably true of 
most parts of the country that a sufficiently large number of students 
to justify the running of a class can only be gathered if students with 
no or a highly imperfect knowledge of French are admitted. One 
possible reaction to this situation is to assert that truly university-level 
work becomes impossible. If we recall, however, that most of: us 
know the tragedies of Euripides, Aeschylus and Sophocles, such 
Russian novelists as Tolstoi, Dostoievsky and Tchekov and such 
dramatists as Ibsen and Strindberg onfy in translation, the possibility 
of using translations of French works mav appear less antipathetic 
and less unsatisfactory. It is also probable chat even a linguistically- 
able student may comprehend more of a foreign work when he reads 
it in translation than when he reads it in the original with an almost 
unavoidably imperfect comprehension. Furthermore, the study of 
foreign literature, especially of French literature, offers such potential 
educational value to the English student, even when done by means 
of translations, that the use of translations ought to be accepted on a 
quite frank ‘far better than nothing’ basis. France presents a culture 
that is not only different from the English but also that is more cosmo- 
politan in the best sense. France has been, for the past four centuries 
at least, the cultural centre of Europe. A krowledge of the master- 
pieces of its literature is not only a highly enriching experience in 
itself; it also furnishes an invaluable instrument for the avoidance of 
English insularity of outlook and standards and for widening, whilst 
also disciplining, English minds. Other things being equal, the most 
serious level of study will be achieved in a class of students who do 
read French well. But it is far from clear that a serious standard will 
be unattainable with non-French-reading students; there is evidence, 
in fact, to the contrary. In either case—except in the unlikely event 
of a class being almost bi-lingual—it can be stated almost as a prin- 
ciple that a high level of discussion is likely to be achieved only in 
English—if, that is, one is concerned to avoid the situation in which 
two or three linguistically-perfect students discuss with the tutor whilst 
the remaining students are silent. 
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The use of translations, however, does involve a serious limitation 
on texts. In general, novels, plays written in prose, essays and philo- 
sophy can be studied in translation; poetry and plays in verse (in 
particular poetic tragedy) cannot, I believe. Moliére is just possible— 
though with severe restrictions—but would be more possible if better 
translations existed (Mr. Miles Malleson’s are, strictly, ‘adaptations’). 
Corneille and Racine are impossible in existing translations and are 
likely to remain so. Such omissions make one of the greatest defects of 
studying French literature in translation immediately apparent. Yet if 
we recall the texts that are available in good translations, a great deal 
remains. Not every author has had his Scott-Moncrieff, as did Proust. 
But good or very good and quite cheap translations are available of 
works by Rabelais, Montaigne, Descartes, Mme. de La Fayette, Pascal, 
Prévost, Le Sage, Voltaire, Rousseau, Laclos, Constant, Mérimée, 
Balzac, Stendhal, Fromentin, Flaubert, Maupassant, Anatole France, 
Zola, Daudet and Bergson, as well as by numerous contemporaries 
such as Gide, Valéry, Mauriac, Bernanos, Colette, Duhamel, Cocteau, 
Camus, Sartre and Anouilh—to select some of the more important 
authors and of the more recent translations. It can be said, then, that 
courses on French novelists and on French thinkers are fully possible, 
with the omission of no major writer in these genres, and that courses 
on French dramatists from Maeterlinck to the present day are not at 
all impracticable. (One particular university adult education library, 
for example, contains translated plays—for use by drama classes— 
by Maeterlinck, Lenormand, Rostand, Claudel, Obey, Cocteau, 
Romains, Sartre, Anouilh, Camus and others.) 

Enough has perhaps been said to suggest that courses of intensive 
study of French literature and thought are practicable in translation 
—even though that involves the very considerable omission of Cor- 
neille, Racine and other dramatists prior to about 1890 and the whole 
of French poetry.* 

My general conclusion would be that Extra-Mural Departments 
should make far less use of the short-course method in the study of 
French literature and should in particular guard against a no doubt 
unwitting encouragement of cultural dilettantism and contempor- 
aneity. They should equally avoid the well-intentioned arousing of 

* Good translations exist of the poetry of, for example, Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rim- 


baud, Mallarmé and Valéry—but the study of poetry in translation normally fails to be 
even moderately satisfactory, in my view. 
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uncritical enthusiasm and insist that, if French studies are to be pro- 
moted by their tutors, those studies shall be carried out at a proper 
university level and shall train powers of judgment and discernment 
in much the same way as the study of English literature can do. The 
use of translations, we have further asserted, can never be wholly 
satisfactory, but within its limits it provides a genuine, although 
unavoidably second-best and restricted substitute for the study of the 
original texts. 

One further comment may be added in conclusion. The most 
rewarding work will in general be done, it would seem, with two 
particular groups of students, The first comprises teachers of French 
in local schools. They bring a great deal of knowledge to their study, 
contribute freely to discussions, stimulate and challenge even a Feb- 
ruary-minded tutor and—often overworked and too busy to read the 
considerable number of critical works on their subject that appear 
each year—seem to profit in their turn from the systematic re- 
examination of their own subject imposed by the demands of an 
extended course of study. The second group comprises those who 
have worked in advanced classes in English literature and now wish 
to extend their knowledge to foreign literatures. They bring an 
already disciplined sensitivity and discernment to the class and appear 
to take away in particular the broadened mind and tested and re- 
adjusted standards which are developed by contact with a culture 
different from their own. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
IN AND FOR A FREE SOCIETY’ 


by R. F. Blakely 
Manager, Central Region Office of the Fund for Adult Education 


Change’, let us remind ourselves that change—all or any, general 

or particular, abstract or concrete—is meaningless without refer- 
ence to place, direction, speed, system. In a personal and social sense 
this means values. Change away from what and toward what? to 
abolish what and preserve or attain what? in what way and how fast? 
In short, what is good and what is bad, and what are the best ways 
of realizing the good and lessening the bad? 

This is easy to say and easy to agree to, and hard to apply. In the 
human world absolutes have suffered the same fate as absolutes in 
the physical universe. And the process of change is hypnotic, evoking 
horror or love for its own sake. Nevertheless, we must come to grips 
with the problem of values, and we are aided by the fact that, want 
to or not, aware of it or not, we necessarily operate within a scheme 
of values. 

In every period of vast social change at least two different kinds of 
forces are at work. One kind is the senseless forces of compulsion. 
Examples are the encroachment of the glaciers, the drying of the 
weather, the inroads of the barbarians. Our form of compulsion is 
the consequences of the application of science to the physical world. 
The ‘second kind is the voiced forces of human aspiration. Examples 
are new concepts of the nature and capacities of man, new or revived 
religions, new notions of the relationship between the individual and 
institutions. Our form of aspiration is democracy. 


Jc facing up to the theme of this conference, “The Challenge of 


Both science and democracy have their temptations which obscure 
the problem of values. In science delight at being able to weaken the 
ancient enslavement to nature still overbalances the new threat of 
destruction. The enchantment of methods distracts attention from 
consequences. 


* Keynote Speech to the Conference of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., Lansing, Michigan, October 1952. 
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If attention to methods has brought about a neglect of concern 
with consequences in scierce, a confusion of ends has brought about 
a confusion of means in democracy. After all the emotional connota- 
tions are stripped off, the word means simply ‘rule by the people’, 
and questions are begged concerning whether the people can rule, 
or, if they can, whether they are prepared to rule or, if they are 
prepared, whether they do so well. 

The explosive in democracy is the infectious conviction that the 
individual does not have to accept his lot passively, that it is, at least 
in part, man-made, that it can, at least within limits, be man-altered, 
that he can take part in altering it. The present generation has seen 
this explosive employed by persons as varied as Hitler, Stalin, Tito, 
Peron, Churchill, Attlee, Truman, Stevenson, McCarthy and Eisen- 
hower. The need for definition becomes obvious even though the 
definition itself does not. 

Here we come head-on into the matter of adult education. The 
totalitarian societies have no counterpart. There is no education, in 
the sense of the cultivation of independent judgment; all is indoc- 
trination, a perpetuation of the relationship between an all-knowing 
father and a brood of errant children. There are no adults, in the 
sense of mature equals; all is hierarchical, turning on a competition 
between jealous children for the favor of the all-powerful father. 

Leaving the totalitarian societies, let us turn to adult education in 
our own free society. The first thing that strikes us is the phrase ‘adult 
education’, as though something properly applicable to youth has to 
be qualified in order to apply to adults. 

It would not be hard to demonstrate that most if not all societies 
we know much about have recognized that life is continually educa- 
tive and requires continual education. Our own personal experience 
cannot be understood by children, no matter how precocious—the 
implications of death, the re-living of our parents’ lives in our own, 
the re-living of our own childhood in our children, the discovery of 
what it means to be a human being. Such things are learned gradu- 
ally until our powers wane. How comic and tragic that the American 
people in this century should be the first to forget this! We, the first 
to make education for all children free and compulsory, we have 
become so enamoured of our effort that we have equated education 
with childhood. We, who live in the first period in which the time- 
span of important change is shorter than a single human life, we have 
concluded that when through formal school one can relax intellec- 
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tually the rest of one’s life. As a consequence we have unwittingly 
committed a twin error—first, of trying to cram everything needed 
for a long life into the short period of formal schooling; second, of 
neglecting the continual education of ourselves as adults. 


Within different circumstances I would welcome the opportunity 
to honor the men and women who began the formal adult education 
movement in the United States. Not the least honor would be paid 
to those who brought the present Adult Education Association into 
being and guided it during its painful and creative first eighteen 
months. But you convened here are interested in the future, not the 
past, and those of you who deserve the most credit would be most 
impatient at what you would consider a diversion. The best i!lustra- 
tion of this forward-looking posture is the descriptions to be found 
in the literature of the adult education movement of the obstacles in 
the path ahead. 

From those descriptions I will make a brief summary. Most people 
in the field have come in by side or back doors. Most are working in 
other fields of adult activities which impinge upon education or in 
other fields of education which impinge upon adults. Most have to 
devote only the spare time their left hands can find in over-busy lives. 
The specific training for adult education which exists has been dog- 
gedly wrought in the face of ignorance by traditional education of 
the needs of adults and by traditional adult organizations of the need 
for education. 

There is a groping for a common area of endeavor. The Adult 
Education Association attests this fact. But the common area is criss- 
crossed by rival loyalties radiating from otuer fields. And everywhere 
the centrifugal forces of adjacent concerns tend to throw attention not 
only into the surrounding fields but even into the still more divergent 
continents beyond them. In the first chapter of the adult education 
movement in the United States, the leaders were strong on state- 
ments of general objectives and weak on how to attain them. In the 
second chapter, the leaders have been strong on methods and have 
neglected the ends. The movement has not yet brought about a 
balance of the two. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that the program of this con- 
vention reflects something of the confusion of the whole range of 
American life and of American adult education in particular. First on 
our program is a list of social problems. This is followed by a list 
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of special interest groups. These are good lists, drawn up by informed 
and thoughtful minds. But both are mere samplings. No such roster 
could be complete. This point suggests what in my judgment is the 
sharpest need of the adult education movement—the need for a 
philosophy and a goal: a philosophy so that no matter what problems 
adult educators are facing they share a common cause and are abid- 
ingly aware of that sharing; a goal so that no matter on what sectors 
they are working, all are paying attention to flanks, contacts, salients, 
bulges—the common front—their eyes on the same checkpoint: a 
lofty and distant peak of achievement. 

This movement is ready for agreement upon a philosophy and a 
goal. Its members have them in heart and mind. They lie in the 
values which give meaning to change and which the adult education 
movement exists to serve. No personal statement of these values, how- 
ever profound and wise would do, because the common process of 
discovering is as important as the discovery. Nevertheless, personal 
statements are useful for discussion, and, in this hope, I indicate the 
direction in which | think the governing values lie. 

These values are in the individual human being. Each is unique 
and of infinite worth. Each has the right and the duty, as trustee 
of uniqueness and of worth, to develop his creative differences to the 
highest point. All human institutions exist only to serve this end. 
There is no couflict between the valid rights of the individual and 
the valid rights of human institutions, because the individual finds his 
full development only when he helps the full development of others; 
society and all its institutions are experienced and justified only 
through the individual. The individual is morally free to do only 
what he ought to do, but to discover what he ought to do he must 
actually be free tu choose, consistent with the choice of others, and to 
live by the consequences. This means mistakes and suffering, but it 
also means successes and enjoyment. The greatest enjoyment is the 
opportunity for the individual and the society to be free to learn and 
grow, whether by failure or success. Such philosophy rests upon a 
belief that there zs a system of morality and reasonableness, a belief 
that the individual and the society can discover this system, and a 
belief that this system—formulated by many, self-critical and con- 
stantly changing—s better than any static system imposed by the few. 

This credo is deceptively familiar. In spite of its familiarity it 
distinguishes the free society from that which exalts the institution, 
tries to make individuals the same and opposes freedom of choice. 
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The reasons to doubt the ways of the free society are only too 
apparent—the abuse of our fundamental rights, the partial failure of 
our educational system, the neglect or misuse of our suffrage. These 
past inadequacies stand starkly against three contemporary facts: The 
American people now for the first time in a century and a half are 
learning what it means to fear successful attack from beyond our 
borders; now for the first time we are feeling the full impact of the 
media of mass communications; and now we are discovering what it 
means to be rootless and adrift. 

This is terror talking. In our better moments we hear another 
voice, at the same time vaster and more quiet, like the sound of the 
sea—the voice of faith in our heritage and in our future. We under- 
stand why our ancestors wrote the basic liberties into our Constitu- 
tion, and we sense at least dimly what the struggle must have cost 
them. We grasp their grand confidence in the educability of man, 
which created our system of universal schooling, and their profound 
sureness of man’s perfectibility, which gave the ballot to all. And 
then, when our arrows are short of the target, we vow to strengthen 
our arms and do not doubt our fathers’ vision. Are we in danger? 
Let us discover what we stand for, and we will lack neither unity nor 
friends. Are there new magical ways of communication? Let us learn 
what we want to say and how to say it. Are we adrift? Let us decide 
where we want to go and how to get there. We are in a happy situa- 
tion, we Americans, if we will but realize it. We were prepared for 
our present role as well as any generation in history. Some of our 
difficulties flow from our achievements. We have no choice except to 
use and improve the ways of freedom. We know how to use no other 
way, even if there was another way. We can in the same triumph 
keep faith with our fathers, prove ourselves and set a high example 
for our children and theirs. This is no narrow nationalism. From its 
beginning America has had meaning for the entire human race. In 
the darkest days of the Civil War Lincoln brooded about the world. 
And to our time has been assigned the honor of revealing the relation- 
ship between each man and all men. 

This assignment must be undertaken by the generation that is 
now adult. The issue will not wait until our children grow up. Even 
if it would wait, our children are being prepared no better than we 
were. Even if they were, the swirl of change would make their educa- 
tion out of date still faster than it has made ours, The only answer 
is adult education—education continuing throughout life, education 
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using the experiences of life as its curriculum, education which is both 
an end in itself and a means to a better personal and public life. 


With this conception of the role of adult education in mind, let us 
look again at the self-recognized adult education movement. There 
is good reason why adult educators need work along the whole front 
of adult interests and needs. But there is no excuse for our moving in 
different directions or for our being satisfied with narrow objectives. 
What is it that we are trying to do? Where is the mountain peak we 
should all be moving toward? Each of us should look at his special 
interest with these questions in his eyes. Is it the laborer, the business- 
man or the farmer? what are their common concerns as human 
beings and as citizens? Is it the aged? why do we want to keep people 
alive and why do we want to stay alive? Is it vocational education? 
why do we want to improve our skills? why do we want to raise our 
margin above subsistence? why do we want to add to our general 
productivity ? Is it literacy? in order to read what? 

Such questions in no way belittle special interests. All the ones I 
have named and many others are important—but they are not the 
most important unless they are related to the larger issues. And the 
adult educator will not be doing his job well, even in a specialized 
sense, unless he does relate them. In addition to a multitude of indirect 
approaches, the adult education movement must make a major direct 
approach to general education. It must unashamedly address itself to 
the overarching issues of personal and social life. It must do so for at 
least three reasons. First, this is a neglected area. Second, if this area 
is not cultivated, we will lose the kind of society which makes possible 
a free pursuit of special interests. And, third, this area deals with the 
values which make special interests, adult education and, indeed, our 
society itself have meaning. 

I say these things because I am convinced that this association is 
ripe for agreement upon a philosophy and a goal. I would like now 
to touch lightly on four arguments which obscure the full extent of 
agreement beneath the surface. 


First, is it ‘democratic’ for an educator to try to direct the interests 
of adults from the special to the general, from the illustration to the 
principle, from the urgent to the enduring, from the means to the 
ends? Who is the educator, anyway, to presume that he knows better 
than his fellows what they need? The fallacy, I think, lies in con- 
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sidering that the issue is one of the relationship between the leader 
and the member of the group. Instead, the issue is one of the poten- 
tialities of human beings, both the leader and the members. Para- 
doxically, life is precious only because some other things are held more 
precious than life, and the individual is precious, not for what he is, 
but for what he represents. There is a vast difference between respect- 
ing the individual and idolizing him. If you idolize him you make 
his wish, however capricious or ill-considered, your solemn law. If 
you respect him, you try to help him find and fulfill potentialities 
which he perhaps least of all suspects he has, and this fulfillment 
must always be in values beyond himself. It is not respectful but 
contemptuous of a person to conclude that all he wants to do is to 
make more money. It is not respectful but contemptuous of a person 
to conclude that all he wants to do is to amuse himself. It is not 
respectful but contemptuous to assume that a person wants to be 
anything short of what he is capable of becoming. 

One of the tragi-comedies of the field is the spectacle of over- 
worked adult educators killing themselves by helping grown men 
and women learn how to ‘kill time’—the stuff that life is made of. 
If an adult educator hasn’t the conviction that he knows what the 
higher values of life are, he is misfitted. In the quest for the meaning 
of individual and social life the adult educator himself is being edu- 
cated, whether in association with those ‘pupils’ wiser than himself 
or in finding the commonality beneath different life-experiences or in 
inventing new ways of leading from the realized want to the un- 
realized need. 


A second and third argument have to be stated in conjunction— 
the relationship between the individual and the group, and the 
relationship between methods and objectives. 

The ancient issue of the individual and the group is receiving new 
attention because of the urgent need to find ways of working together 
more cooperatively and because of the recent discovery of the role 
played by the small group in our industrial society. No urgency or 
discovery should blur the awareness that the individual is the end 
and the group the means. If governments are instituted to serve the 
‘inalienable’ rights of individuals and can be altered or abolished 
accordingly, how much more true this is of the small group! 

After we remind ourselves of this, there still remain the newly 
studied processes of small groups and the sharpened need for coopera- 
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tion. At this point the issue of individual and group merges with the 
issue of methods and objectives. 

One of the fruitful points made by modern psychology is that 
a gap frequently exists between intellectual knowledge and moral 
intent on the one hand and behavior on the other. Instruction and 
exhortation are often not enough. The gap must be bridged by 
sensitivities to and skills with the emotional factors. As so often 
happens with new ideas, this one has been both overstated and mis- 
understood. Experimental situations have been confused with general 
practicability. In experimental situations objectives may safely be 
subordinated to methods and intellectual processes subordinated 10 
emotional. But in general practice this would be calamitous, and in 
that context the issue of the relationship between the individual and 
the group becomes more controversial than I indicated earlier. 

At the present time the thinking of the natural scientists is haunted 
by a growing concern with the consequences of science and the social 
conditions within which science is possible. It would indeed be 
strange if some social scientists were now to disclaim concern for 
objectives. This is not so, of course. Their concern is about the contra- 
diction between our inventive technical skills and our imitative social 
skills, about the lack of ‘the invention of invention’ in the field of 
society. And their dedication to democratic means implies a concern 
for the democratic ends which make democratic means both appro- 
priate and possible. 

Nevertheless, many adult educators have the impression that what 
is being proposed is a subordination of objectives to methods and of 
the individual to the group. 

It is time for this argument to be resolved by agreement on a 
philosophy and a goal. There is much to learn about group skills and 
group behaviour. But also there is much to redeem from the old. A 
preoccupation with the irrational makes human beings less than 
human. Intellectual vision and spiritual inspiration still prevail over 
meanness and fear. There are situations in which if a man con- 
forms he is not a man, situations in which if he does not feel ill at ease 
he does not deserve comfort. Of the skills needed in groups, not the 
least important is still the ability to analyse, test evidence and think 
straight to a sound conclusion. All the abuses of authority in our 
grisly century have not lessened the authority of knowing what one 
is talking about. Adult education must be democratic but it must also 
be education—and adult. 
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The last argument I wish to mention has to do with the nature 
of ‘problems’. All individuals and all societies have problems. But 
this does not necessarily mean sickness. Problems are of the essence 
of life, which is struggle and change. The solution of one problem 
is the creation of at least one more. Problems are of the nature of 
digestion, not of the nature of ulcers, of the nature of breathing, not 
of the nature of bleeding. It is in the way problems are dealt with 
that there is sickness or health, in the difference between being over- 
whelmed by a problem and transforming it into another at a higher 
level. This is a harsh doctrine for the weary but an invigorating cne 
for the strong, and no solution or transformation can be hoped for 
when the assumption is that everyone is ill. 

The most urgent problem facing the American people at this time 
is how to get the entire adult population engaged in educational 
programs for the improvement of themselves, which is their birth- 
right, and the improvement of their citizenship, which is both their 
privilege and their duty. On this all else depends. And the men 
and women in this room occupy a fateful spot at a fateful moment. 
Whether we know it or not, adult education has become the most 
momentous activity with which a free man can concern himself. 

All across American life hundreds of thousands of leaders are 
concerned about the canyon between the demands being made on 

: American people and their performance. Tens of millions of 
adults feel dissatisfaction, vague or sharp, with the ways they are 
using the irreversible hours and days which fly inexorably by. They 
yearn for immortality, yet do not know how to spend wisely the gift 
of an empty hour on a rainy Sunday afternoon. Most of these either 
don’t know winat adult education is or, if they think they do, do not 
identify it with anything significant. 


New winds are blowing across our land. The hour to identify 
adult education with the central issue of our time has come. Vast 
human and material resources are ready for the tapping. If the Ameri- 
can people clearly see the need to turn their energies and talents to 
the ‘fourth level’ of education, the one which primary, secondary 
and higher education exist to prepare us for, they will do so with 
their characteristic zeal and creativity. What is the Adult Education 
Association going to do in this hour? 

What is the role of the professional adult educator? It is not like 
the doctor’s. It is not like the lawyer’s. It is not even like that of the 
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educator of the young. I suggest that in ways it is like the role of the 
‘regulars’ in the U.S. Armed Forces in 1939. They were fewer than 
200,000 then. They were neglected and scorned. Five years later the 
Arined Forces were citizen-forces, numbering fourteen million, and 
victorious around the world. Boys who drove tractors in 1939 in 1944 
piloted ships in seas they had not heard of. And it was the neglected 
and scorned ‘regulars’, the cadre, who trained them. 

But the important thing to remember is that the civilian-soldiers 
didn’t learn to march because they loved to drill, or to care for their 
rifle because they loved to strip it, or to kill because they loved to 
shoot. They learned because they saw the overriding importance of 
what they were doing. This importance did not lie in any petty 
personal concerns. It does not lic in any petty personal concerns in 
Korea today. It will not lie in any petty personal concerns in the 
future when other strange and obscure place-names join the list of 
once strange and obscure names like Thermapylae, Salamis and Seoul 
—the humble places where humble people die for reasons they do not 
understand very well, but well enough to die. They trust. They trust 
the gods they have been told about and the mothers and fathers and 
teachers who told them. Were their seniors right ? Will their seniors 
be right? Will the men and women who set the course spend even a 
small fraction of the time to determine its rightness that the youths 
will have to spend enduring the consequences? And should anyone 
feel embarrassed about reminding adults of their responsibility and 
its implications? Should any adult educator feel it necessary to apolo- 
gize for refusing to be merely a waiter behind a cafeteria line, an 
obsequious servant to narrow or frivolous wants? Should any adult 
educator have to apologize for a courteous insistence on significance 
and excellence? 

We have today in the United States a citizen-army ready for 
recruitment into adult education—those who care, who worry, who 
are concerned, who think, who are tired of being afraid and self- 
seeking. They are not being asked to die, but to come alive. We have 
today the ‘moral equivalent of war’—the growing awareness that to 
save and improve our free way of life we must exemplify it. Each of 
us is the individual whom our society exists to serve; each of us is 
the instrument to advance the kind of society which exists to serve 
the individual. None of us knows when he may be called upon to 
play a crucial role, and all of us together are always playing a crucial 
role. We should always be preparing to be worthy of the largest part 
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in which we may be cast in history; and, regardless of any credit lines 
in history, each of us is the only one to be cast in his personal drama; 
on him depends the character and the lines and, to an extent that can 
only be discovered, tie outcome of the plot. 

I have spoken of the ways in which the professional adult educa- 
tor is like the old-time military ‘regular’. Let me speak in conclusion 
of the differences. First, negative. Many of the ‘regulars’ never ‘knew 
there was a war on’. Many never rose above the small rivalries be- 
tween the services, Many resented the ‘dilution’ of the ‘old corps’ by 
the flood of ‘rookies’. I hope these are differences! Second, affirmative. 
For the citizen-army in adult education, there can be no ‘draft’. All 
must be enlistment—not the ‘you! you! and you!’ but the ‘I! I! ana 
I!’ Unlike the ‘old guard’, the adult educator is called upon to make 
persuasive and moving statements of purpose and of aims, not in 
one standardized situation, but in a host of varied situations. 


If we cannot make these statements to ourselves—and stand be- 
hind them with intent and performance—we cannot make them 
effectively to others. Let us start, each with himself and all with each 
other: ‘What is adult education trying todo? In terms of the free 
individual and the free society, in terms of the central issues of our 
time, why is it important?’ 
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MUSEUMS IN EDUCATION 
by Hanna T. Rose 


Curator of Education of Brooklyn Museum and Honorary Associate 
Director of Unesco Seminar 


N September 15th, 1952, a group of experts selected from the 

fields of museum work and education met in Brooklyn, New 

York, to take part in the first Unesco Seminar on “The Role 
of Museums* in Education’. Unesco, through its Museums and 
Monuments Division, initiated and organized this Seminar in order 
that these experts might, through their joint study of problems and 
through an exchange of information, suggest ways and means in 
which museums can fulfill their obligations as educational and cul- 
tural centers in communities, large or small, throughout the world. 
By inviting representatives from many education authorities, it was 
hoped that they might see the greater use which could be made of 
museums during the years of formal education. The participants 
represented twenty-five countries with very diverse backgrounds and 
with marked differences in educational philosophy. Almost as many 
points of view were represented among the participants 2. there were 
countries; they varied from the one which prompted the question as 
to what was the difference between a museum and a library to that of 
the specialist who felt tha. only adults who already had background 
in the arts or sciences were worthwhile visitors to museum collections 
and exhibits. May I say here that before our month’s meetings were 
over, both extreme points of view were modified. 

The subjects of the Seminar were as diverse as the participants, 
ranging from problems of installation for education at all ages, to 
financing a museum and the extension of a museum outside of its 
own walls. Included were such topics for discussion as programs for 
elementary and secondary schools and the use of museums on the 
college and university level, the training of curators and teachers for 
the educational function of museums, the use of museums in funda- 
mental education, museums as community centers, museum services 
to the specialist and to industry, the use of museums in education for 
the blind and the handicapped, museums in adult education, the 
extension of museum’s exhibits through loan collections, mobile units 

* Museum, as used in this report, is an inclusive term, covering museums of science, 
ethnology and history, art galleries, and historical houses. 
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and television, the special place of historic houses and trailside 
museums. Opportunities were given to visit all types of museums in 
the local area from the largest, such as the American Museum of 
National History and the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and 
the National Gallery in Washington to the small Staten Island His- 
torical Society Museum which is run almost entirely by volunteers. 
The majority of the sessions were held in the Brooklyn Museum and 
our American experts travelled many miles in order that they might 
make their contributions to the discussions at these sessions. They 
were inore than generous in their giving and their enthusiasm for 
the work in which they were engaged in their own museums was 
evident to all who heard them. 

Our problem was not to discuss the content of education but to 
find out what contributions we in museums could make and what 
was the best method for each of us in our own communities. Museums 
should be centers for their communities and just as the size of their 
staff and of their buildings determine the type and quantity of exhibits 
they can house, so also do these same factors determine the variety of 
activities each can do well. However, the range and variety of a 
museum’s activittes are also conditioned by the kind of public it 
serves and the interest of its community. Thus we soon found that 
activities practicable and suitable in Brooklyn, New York, would not 
be fitting in Switzerland and would be still more unsuitable in Ceylon. 
This did not mean we could not learn from each other—and learn we 
did, not details of practice always but principles and ideas. 

To individuals of all ages and of differing educational background, 
museum displays bring reality to what has previously been merely a 
story or a hazy idea, whether it is an exhibit of conservation and man’s 
relation to the land on which he lives or whether it is an exhibit of the 
fine weavings, pottery and gold work of ancient Peru. Since educa- 
tion does not stop when the individual leaves formal schooi, but is a 
continuing life process, museums have an obligation to provide 
exhibits and programs which widen the horizon of the general adult 
public. To-day people are confronted on all sides with the latest 
developments in display techniques in shop windows and in all forms 
of advertising. They are, therefore, accustomed to exhibits which are 
colorful and attention-catching. Without minimizing the value of 
their objects, museums, too, must use the new techniques of display in 
order that their public and potential public may find museums attrac- 
tive and interesting places to visit. Too often in the past, museums 
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have been associated in everyone’s minds with dusty cases, dim lights, 
and tired feet. The museum of to-day has taken a long step away 
from this old concept but there are still many changes to be made. 
All of us at the Seminar recognized this problem and discussed the 
experience of many different museums in meeting it. Installation for 
general education is one of the greatest problems we face. The greater 
number of our visitors do not come to lectures and gallery talks but 
visit our galleries in their leisure time and many of them have no 
previous knowledge of the objects they are seeing nor any basis for 
understanding the cultures or civilizations which produced these 
objects. The museum, therefore, faces a problem of creating attrac- 
tive displays and at the same time making them informative. How 
can this information be provided? Many methods which have been 
tried in various places were demonstrated and discussed. The most 
common method is the use of labels, printed or typed, which may 
be done on paper of various kinds and colors, on plastic, on metal 
and other similar materials. In preparing labelling, the curators of 
museums must always remember that the public is not sitting in a 
comfortable chair but is standing, often on stone floors, and the read- 
ing material must, therefore, be concise and yet contain sufficient 
information. It was felt by most of the participants that large, easily 
readable and longer introductory labels or charts answer this purpose 
most satisfactorily since they are available for those who wish for 
them while they may be ignored by those who prefer to enjoy the 
exhibits for themselves. Case or exhibit labels may then be small and 
unobtrusive. Some museum curators spoke of the use of so-called 
talking labels. Here the information is recorded on a disc or wire and 
is played either at regular intervals, or, at the wish of a visitor, by 
pushing a button. Other museum officials reported on the use of 
‘take-home leaflets or information pages’ which were placed in the 
galleries in easily available boxes. Again it was apparent that the use 
of any one or a combination of these means must be determined by 
the needs of the individual museum in its relation to its community 
and on the type of exhibit which is being prepared. 

In addition to being informative, museums must, if they are to 
fulfill their function, be as comfortable and friendly as possible. You 
can not interest your visitor if you can not get him inside your doors. 
Display techniques, as I mentioned previously, must be attractive and 
attention-arresting. In addition, lighting must be modernized: the 
gloom associated with the word ‘museum’ must be banished. Visitors 
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must be able to see any exhibit, scientific, historic, or art, in the most 
favorable light and dramatic lighting can often be used to bring 
specific examples to the visitor’s attention, Where possible, it is impor- 
tant that visitors be able to sit down within the museum, preferably 
in front of an exhibit or object worthy of special attention. In the 
discussion of all of these points, the seminar participants had an 
opportunity to see what was being tried in New York’s museums and 
also, through the use of slides brought to the meetings by various 
speakers, what was being done in many parts of the United States in 
museums both small and large. 

A museum, however, is more than an attractively installed tem- 
porary or special display. Its character is determined by its staff and 
its continuing by its permanent collections. These two will and must 
be the determining factors in the program the museum presents to 
its community. No presentation is valid if it is not based on the 
museum collections nor has the museum any right to undertake a 
program which is already being done or can be done better elsewhere. 
We all agreed that cooperation among educational agencies rather 
than rivalry was the important point to keep in mind. With its collec- 
tions and interested staff, with its freedom in planning many types of 
programs, the museum has a unique opportunity to provide part of 
the answer to strongly felt needs. One such need for people in every 
country is to link the past with the present. Too often we have a 
tendency to believe that every idea, every invention, every art form is 
new and developed in our lifetime. Through its visua displays and 
their interpretation, it is possible for a museum to heip forge a link 
with the past and to build an understanding of our own heritage. 
Thus we may learn the lesson of the dependence of one civilization, 
one era, upon another. There is also a need, often unfelt consciously 
and unexpressed, to create in individuals a sense of respect for their 
professions or trades and for the worth of the individual. In our days 
of industrialization and mass production this is often lost. Here again 
a museum has a great opportunity to be of service. To show the long 
tradition of most of to-day’s trades, whether they be carpentry, beauty 
culture, making of china, weaving, or any one of a thousand others, 
can help to instil in an individual a sense of pride in the yocation he 
has chosen and a sense of his own contribution to the whole. 

During the various discussions on education, the statement was 
made again and again that there is a necessity for education on two 
levels; understanding of each country’s local and national history 
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and development and, beyond this, education for international under- 
standing—an awareness of the accomplishments of other peoples in 
the world and an opportunity for the public visiting museums to see 
and understand the achievements of man’s hands and spirit in all 
fields of art and culture and science. The first objective can often best 
be accomplished by the smaller local museum or historical society, 
while the latter must usually be left to the larger national or metro- 
politan museum since collections for creating international under- 
standing require greater space, larger staff, and often facilities for 
large temporary shows which may be borrowed from other countries. 

Along with the small museum for local history, the museum for 
fundamental education was discussed. This problem is one which 
especially concerns the so-called less developed countries in which it is 
vital to teach health care, sanitation, present-day principles of agricul- 
ture and even a pride in their own traditional arts and crafts. A care- 
fully planned and installed exhibit can through its very visual quality 
do much to make causes and results understandable to an intelligent 
although illiterate audience. This is not to say that museums can take 
the place of words and teaching in fundamental education any more 
than the museums can take the place of the schools. However, we all 
realized that properly planned museum exhibitions and programs 
can be of inestimable value in the fundamental education program 
and it was a step forward to have both the fundamental education 
experts and the museum officials realize the value of such cooperation. 

Fundamental education, although a term used by Unesco for the 
centers planned in the less-developed countries which have requested 
them, is also applicable in all countries. We in the United States are 
concerned with the re-education of many of our recent immigrants, 
especially in the New York area with the acculturation of the thous- 
ands of Porto Ricans who have recently come to our city. These 
people, whose culture and backgrounds are rural, tropical and 
Spanish, are now faced with the problems of living in a large, highly 
industrialized urban area with a different language and an even more 
different cultural pattern. As in other places, museums cooperating 
with educational authorities should be able to help, through their 
very visual quality, in making these new arrivals understand the 
society of which they are now a part. Although we have not yet made 
any sizable contribution along these lines, we have awakened to a 
sense of responsibility and to an awareness of our usefulness. Through 
our exhibits of our American heritage—historic homes, paintings, 
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decorative arts—we have helped to make the United States and its 
history and development more real and more vital to many of these 
new arrivals and to many other new citizens. Other countries in the 
world face their own problems of re-education in which perhaps 
museums as centers of fundamental education could be of help. 

Museum experts and education authorities agreed that in order to 
make the services of museums and museum collections available to 
as many people as possible, each museum should determine how far 
it can extend its services outside of its own walls. The museum can 
Jend specimens to travelling shows and for school exhibitions. It can 
send lecturers to educational and civic meetings and it can make use 
of the newest medium of mass communication, television. Through 
one television broadcast, or telecast, it is often possible to reach as 
many people as visit the museum in a year. This is especially true in 
the United States where television sets are widely owned and where 
there are many television stations. It remains for each institution to 
learn to use this medium which offers museums an exciting future in 
the field of mass public education. 

Museums can also play an important part in providing avocational 
activities for children and adults alike. These may take the form of 
art classes in painting, drawing, ceramics, sculpture or other tech- 
niques; science clubs with opportunity for special study in many fields 
of pure and applied science; local history clubs or societies, or other 
types of activity which are needed in the !ocal situation and which 
fall within the province of the museum and its collections. Free con- 
certs, ethnic dance programs and documentary film showings are 
other activities sponsored and presented by museums for leisure time 
enjoyment. These are frequently given in connection with lectures or 
gallery talks on museum special or permanent exhibitions and help to 
clarify the special aspects of a people or culture. Through such activi- 
ties, the majority of participants agreed, museums may hope to 
develop to the fu!] the potentialities which lie within people. 

Services to industry and the specialist are another phase of a 
museum’s work. In the United States there are some museums set up 
and supported by industrial concerns while other museums have 
special departments which work with designers, technicians, and 
research men. Here, collections are made available for technical 
study, for design inspiration, and for historical research. Specialists 
on the museum staff are available for consultation and assistance and 
work rooms are at the disposal of the specialist. This is also true in 
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Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 

‘untries to name only a few. Through these efforts museums exert 
w. influence on the daily life of all the people and make their collec- 
tions serve a very practical purpose for the greater benefit of the world 


community. This field of service is growing ever wider and museums 


are only just beginning their careers in it. As the opportunities were 
surveyed and discussed, it was apparent that such specialized depart- 
ments in museums and their services were needed in many areas. 

In preparing this report, I was specifically asked to emphasize the 
values for adult education and I have, therefore, omitted comments 
on the discussions related to programs for children and for school 
classes. In these situations, too, the problems were many but everyone 
agreed that with ingenuity and a spirit of determination they were 
not insoluble. The seminar was valuable in many respects in addition 
to its discussion of working problems. All of the participants found 
that barriers ©f nationality and language were not insuperable; that 
bound together by a common desire to learn, no differences of pro- 
fessional opinion could not be resolved. Each one regretted the ending 
of the month’s period of work and left with the feeling that he now 
had friends in twenty-five countries. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote a paragraph from the interim 
report delivered by Dr Douglas A. Allan to the assembled participants 
and guests on the closing day of the Seminar sessions. “There has 
arisen from this seminar a clear conception of our unity of purpose, 
whatever country be our home; a firm conviction that our museums 
have a notable service that they and, because they deal with real 
things, they in particular, can render to people at all levels of educa- 
tion and culture; and what may be new to some, a realization that we 
do not work alone, but as a band of crusaders. We have found that, 
to a remarkable extent, our difficulties are pretty much the same the 
world over—but our opportunities are just as wide. The exploitation 
of them calls for a joint effort between educators and museum men. 
Educators, however, have the lighter task—they educate; but the 
museum man has a threefold responsibility—and in this order: He 
must collect material before time obliterates it, he must use every 
resource and perfection of science to preserve it, and he must make 
it available for educational purposes, not only now, but in the future 
—and at all levels. To that end, we believe the fullest possible coopera- 
tion among ourselves and with practising educationists should con- 
stantly be sought.’ 
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EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
by Helen Lowenthal 


T is difficult to understand why the world of adult education has 

never seriously contemplated sponsoring educational travel. There 

have certainly been attempts to do this but the firm basis between 
serious study (over at least two terms) as a condition of a study holiday 
has not yet been established. Universities on the Continent and in 
the States have established educational journeys for years. German 
students, with their professors, have taken journeys ever since the 
establishment of art and archaeology in, the university curriculum. 
To-day the vacation course in a foreign country is a well established 
feature of American universities. But neither adult education in this 
country, nor the universities (except in isolated instances for the study 
of archaeology or geology) have undertaken the work. Hence, unfor- 
tunately, we have no equivalents for the fine student hostels which 
provide excellent centres for foreign students to be found in so many 
great Italian cities. 

We may well ask whether we are not losing an important chance 
of providing rich sources of pleasure and stimulus for ordinary men 
and women. Such summer schools and international gatherings as 
take place within the frame of adult education, do not really consti- 
tute an educational journey. The country in which the summer 
school takes place is not more than a background to a programme of 
lectures and discussions. The little that is seen of the country itself is 
entertainment thrown in when the lectures, etc., have been dealt with. 
The people encountered are seldom a cross-section of the population. 
Summer schools abroad, of course, are much better than nothing, but 
one feels that there are too few of them, and they are not arranged 
for the study of individual countries. 

If it is asked which subjects can best be followed by a journey, the 
answer is legion. In the first place the contemporary historians can 
develop their syllabus towards such a realistic conclusion. This is 
particularly true where tutors have an intimate knowiedge of a special 
country. Music and art tutors are probably those most affected. A 
year’s work which ends with a visit to Salzburg, Edinburgh or Verona 
could and has been successfully planned. 
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Literature and history courses do not lend themselves to the idea 
in the same way, but only if they are related to language and the study 
of a national culture. It would be perfectly easy to arrange joint 
courses in which several tutors would prepare the ground, but that 
is another revolutionary concept and has not yet been seriously 
undertaken. Where a contemporary historian has tried out his own 
programme, involving visiting some five or six countries and in- 
vestigating their problems on the spot, he has, I believe, had very 
great success and tremendous co-operation from the leaders of these 
countries. 

In the case of art tutors there is more experience now than in other 
fields. With one voice some half dozen who have tried it maintain that 
the experience has welded classes together in a most remarkable way, 
that students found the stimulus of real contact with the works about 
which they had heard and talked so much of tremendous importance, 
that no trouble at all was found in organizing and handling groups 
where the spirit was so good. Several tutors who had taken groups 
which had not received preparation, and were only in title educa- 
tionally minded equally declared that they would not ever do this 
again. It is agreed that serious study is the essential preliminary to 
any travel programme. On the other hand, travel plans shoul? be 
made early in the session, so that students can work hard and 
save hard, for nearly a year. 

The question of costs is of course vital. Experience has shown that 
by using students’ hostels journeys can be extremely inexpensive. But 
not all parties can face dormitory accommodation. Were such bodies 
as the WEA to enter into the matter there is no doubt that many use- 
ful plans could be laid. In the meantime individual tutors have made 
their own experience, some managing with th- co-operation of the 
countries visited, to obtain very cheap rates indeed, others using such 
agencies as the National Union of Students, the Italian State Rail- 
ways, etc., have succeeded in keeping costs to about two pounds a 
day, including fares. 

At a time when the whole cost of adult education is under fir: it 
may seem foolhardy to demand the encouragement of a develop: .:ent 
which can but lead to some slight public expenditure. For if the work 
is really to be developed there must be some recompense to tutors. 
The student can usually save his fares, given sufficient time, but for 
the tutor to be asked to pay his own way, give up his holiday, and his 
currency aliowance, is asking more than can be expected. He does of 
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course get his fare where the party numbers fifteen and over, but his 
tutorial work is worthy of reward. 

That these journeys have value can best be seen in the letters of 
students about them. Here are extracts from a letter by a retired 
elementary teacher of seventy, who has now done four journeys. 

‘Strange how Rome grips me. I had never been greatly drawn to it, 
as one is for instance to Florence and Venice, which are dream cities, 
Rome has too many school-book associations, but now I have set foot 
in it the magic begins. It is the same in York and Lincoln and on the 
Roman Wall. The past is under one’s feet . . . . alive, and present. I 
am glad to have seen Hadrian’s Villa, having lived near his Wall all 
my life—amazing that one man could create two such unlike struc- 
tures, with such grasp of their possibilities—and his own. . . . And 
to think what we have already seen in London, Paris, Holland and 
Italy with our class. Michelangelo’s whole achievement in Florence 
and Rome, the mosaics, the Cosmati, the marbles, the frescoes, the 
Pisani sculptures, the great Botticellis, the Velasquez Innocent X, the 
Chartres windows, the porches—some of the best things in Europe.’ 


NEWBATTLE ABBEY COLLEGE 
DALKEITH, MIDLOTHIAN 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
Warden: EDwin Murr, LL.D., Ph.D., D.és L. 


Courses are offered in the following subjects: English 

Language and Literature, British and European History, 

Economic Theory and History, Trade Unionism, Human 

Relations in Industry, Philosophy, Political Theory, 
Psychology 


Fees: £150 per session; £110 for two terms; £60 for one 
Next session begins October Sth, 1953 


For further details and information regarding L.E.A. scholarships 
apply to the Warden 


Provision is also made for holding short courses in various subjects 
within the curriculum, and for the letting of the College to suitable 
applicants during the summer vacation 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
R.M.S.A. GETS A HOME 


[The jollowing paragraphs are taken from the report of the Director 

(Miss Mary Ibberson) to the recent general meeting of the Association. 

The property in question is ‘Little Benslow Hills’, Hitchin, bequeathed 
to the Association by the late Miss Seebohm. | 


To become owners of property is really a very important thing to have 
happened to us, and we naturally want to use it to the very best advantage. 
It is true that we have to let a large proportion of the rooms; but we still 
have a lot free for musical purposes. While we were still hesitating as to 
how much of the place we should let off, a member of our Council came 
to visit us, who advised us to keep one large room upstairs for students, 
and to aim at ‘making the place buzz with music’. And that is what we 
are doing. The upstairs room provides a dormitory for four people, and 
there is room for four bodies in the common room if necessary; while two 
sets of tenants are prepared to lend their guest rooms in emergency. We 
can. therefore manage to put up ten people for the night, and this means 
that we can organize week-ends for players and singers who want to come 
aud work, and that we can arrange short courses of all kinds, students’ 
parties and so on. 

We did not arrive at this point without a good deal of preliminary 
work, as you can imagine. The house is not designed for the purpose to 
which we are going to put it. Nothing had been done to it for at least 
twenty-five years, and a great deal of it had to be redecorated inside and 
out. There is a large amount of steeply sloping roof from which the tiles 
fall readily. We began with very modest ideas, knowing that we had to 
use only the £1,000 which Miss Seebohm so generously gave us before her 
death. Then our Chairman of the Council appeared and said, ‘Knock 
down this wall’; ‘and the Treasurer appeared and said, ‘Wallpaper lasts 
so much longer than distemper’—with the result that we took courage 
and the results—we hope you will think—are most attractive. Thanks to 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the place is being equipped gradu- 
ally, including what is necessary for an efficient library and music room. 

I would like to say a little more about the uses to which the house will 
be put. No prospectus has yet been issued and we are or.ly just beginning 
to advertise what we have to offer; but people are already getting to hear 
of it and are wanting to come. We were hardly in possesssion before the 
Hertfordshire Rural Music School students took the place (the night of 
the snow blizzard last March) for an evening of madrigal singing and 
recorder playing. They came again for their Garden Party in the summer. 
This autumn we held our first Directors’ Conference in the house: in the 
past we have had to rely on hotel accommodation for these meetings and 
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it was agreed that having it in our own home made for a happier occasion 
in every way. An ex-R.M.S. Director came down later for a week-end to 
rest and practise. Then we had a group of recorder players from London 
who wanted to find somewhere to spend 2 quiet week-end working. One 
Sunday we had a party of about thirty string players—people who had 
attended our Summer School, and their friends—who came together at 
their own suggestions for a day of orchestral and chamber music playing. 
With the music room, the common room, my office and my sitting room 
at their disposal we had thought they could manage; but finally a trio had 
to spill over into the kitchen. The place certainly ‘buzzed with music’! 
They enjoyed themselves so much that they asked to come again in 
February. Finally, we had thirty teachers for a lecture-course and demon- 
stration by Mrs. Hungerford, an Australian teacher with stimulating ideas 
on string class teaching method. They arrived—in a thick fog—from as 
far afield as Bristol, North Norfolk and West Sussex. A few stayed over- 
night and were able to have another discussion session on the Sunday 
morning. Bookings for the near future include a student from London 
coming for a long week-end of special coaching in preparation for an 
exam; a week’s visit for intensive practice by the Dorset Rural Music 
School staff quartet; a visit from the Suffolk Rural Music School Director 
to discuss the School’s future; a Knocker Fund recital by Jessie Hall; and 
we are planning to establish a ‘neighbourhood group’ in association with 
the Hertfordshire Rural Music School for the people who live in the 
surrounding district, which will probably start by listening but out of 
which we hope some active music-making will grow. 


ATTENDANCE ACHIEVEMENTS IN TUTORIAL CLASSES 


It is surprising how limited is our knowledge of the performance of 
students in adult classes. In the case of University tutorial classes, for in- 
stance, much has been written in recent years about standards of work, but 
nobody, as far as I know, is able to say how many students who commence 
tutorial classes in their first year may be expected to put in the minimum 
number of attendances required in each of the three years. This know- 
ledge, however, is important in relation to the discussion of standards, 
because regular attendance is essential if work of a good quality is to be 
achieved. All the reading and written work which students may do loses 
value if classes are weak and undependable in their attendances. And 
generally, if not in all cases, the worse attendances are, the poorer is likely 
to be the performance of students in other branches of study. 

The attendance achievements of all completed tutorial classes provided 
by the Manchester University Joint Committee which completed their 
three years’ work in 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1952 are summarized in the 
following table. 
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TasLe | 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS QUALIFYING IN SECOND AND THIRD SESSIONS 
Percentage of original students who fulfilled 
Number of classes attendance requirements 
completed 
(a) Second session | (6) Third session 
1949 18 68-8 52°6 
1950 14 55°° 42°9 
1951 21 60°5 47°2 
1952 12 | 60°4 47°8 


The second year percentages are given to show the relationship between 
each of the three years. Using the number of students enrolled at the 
commencement of each three-year period, it is also possible to present a 
picture of the average class. 


Tasce II 


Averace NumBER oF STUDENTS QUALIFYING IN SECOND AND THIRD SESSIONS 


| 


Average number | Average number 
| Average number of qualifying qualifying 
| students enrolled second session third session 
1949 | 17°2 12°2 9°3 
1950 19°7 10°3 8-4 
1951 | 20°0 9°5 
1952 


Attention may be drawn to a number of points arising from these 
tables. 
1. Table I shows a correspondence between attendance achievements in 


the second and third sessions. 1949 records the highest figures for both 
and 1950 the lowest. 1951 and 1952 are roughly the same. 


2. There is no direct relationship between the percentage of original 
students qualifying in all classes and the average number qualified for 
each class. 1949 produces the best figures in each respect, but 1952 is 
the second best for the percentage qualified in all classes in the third 
session (Table I) and the worst for the average enrolled and qualified 
in second and third sessions (Table II). On educational grounds, 
simply on the basis of the information in the tables, the 1952 group of 
classes appears to have been better than those of 1950 and 1951, since 
regularity of attendance is more desirable than large classes. 

3. Table I shows a marked deterioration in 1950 in comparison with 
1949, with a gradual recovery until 1952. The classes which were com- 
pleted in 1952, however, were commenced in the 1949-50 session. Thus 
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the low percentage for original students qualifying in 1950 in their 
third year was a result of the same circumstances as the low original 
enrolments for classes which finished in 1952. 

In the 1949-50 session, in fact, there was a decline in the total number 
of students attending tutorial classes throughout the country. This 
was small, from 14,395 in 1948-49 to 13,931 or just over 3 per cent, but 
it ended the steady increase in the number of tutorial class students 
which had marked the years from 1942-43. In the North-Western WEA 
District the decline was more marked than throughout the country 
generally, from 948 to 781 students, or over 17 per cent. 


4. The figures in che tables refer only to completed tutorial classes. Most 
years, of course, one or two tutorial classes are brought to an end as 
a result of the loss of students. No way of expressing this statistically 
is possible, so I should, perhaps, briefly record the facts. Of the classes 
which should have concluded in 1949 two were withdrawn, of the 
1951 group three, and of the 1952 group one. If it had been possible to 
devise some means of including these classes in the statistical tables, 
the effect would have been to worsen the figures for 1949, 1951 and 
1952. 

The results shown in the tabies appear to me to be satisfactory. The 
general standard of achievement in relation to attendance recommended 
by the Central Joint Advisory Committee for Tutorial Classes, to be re- 
quired by responsible bodies, is that at least six original students should 
attend two thirds of the class meetings and do the reading and written 
work required by their tutor, in the third year of each tutorial class. Since 
responsible bodies generally aim at securing an enrolment of eighteen 
students for new tutorial classes, this means that the minimum attendance 
achievement asked for is that 33 per cent of original students, or a little 
more in the case of classes which enrol fewer than eighteen students, 
should qualify in the third year. In fact, of course, a class which achieves 
only the minimum is unlikely to be very satisfactory. The percentages 
given above for Manchester classes show that performances are generally 
sufficiently above the minimum required to make a reasonably good 
standard of work possible. 

Another feature of the performance of tutorial classes at which we may 
look is the comparative percentage of students from different occupa‘ional 
groups who complete their three-year attendance. The majority of students, 
over 80 per cent, can be put into four groups—housewives without other 
occupation, clerical workers and draughtsmen, teachers, and industrial 
workers. The remainder consists of people in such a diversity of occupa- 
tions that they are unclassifiable, except in such small groups as to make 
figures relating to them quite useless. The position, as far as the four main 
groups are concerned, however, is stated in the following table: 
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PerceNTAGE OF ORIGINAL STUDENTS QUALIFYING IN THE THIRD YEAR 


| Housewives Clerical workers Teachers Industrial workers 
| 

1949 | 68-4 | 53°3 53°3 50°9 

1950 | 54°2 38°8 44°4 47°5 

1951 52°4 | 46-6 57°9 47°4 

1952 | 633 39°6 50°0 47°9 


All years together 59°5 43°5 53°2 48°7 


Irregularity of performance might be expected in the case of occupa- 
tional groupings which do not take into account any other influences, such 
as, for example, the places where classes are held or subjects of study. The 
most consistent group is that of industrial workers. I am unable to offer 
any explanation of the marked inconsistency of the clerical workers and 
teachers, but statistical investigations often reveal problems which can be 
solved only by the use of other research techniques. The performance of 
the housewives group is impressive, and the evidence here provided should 
destroy forever, as far as the North-Western District is concerned, the idea 
that still lingers in some quarters that as a group housewives are unreliable 
as students. The explanation of the creditable achievement of the house- 
wives, I should imagine, is that they, occupied in their homes during the 
day, find change and refreshment in attending adult classes that is far 
greater than other groups of students.* 

Finally, the position as far as subjects is concerned may be given. I do 
this by stating the percentage of enrolled students who complete their 
three-years’ attendance in all classes in all four years. The reason for this 
is that figures for a few, or perhaps only one or two, classes in a single year 
have little significance. I have, however, stated the number of classes in 
each subject and, I suppose, it is reasonable to think that the greater the 
number of classes the more reliable the percentages as an indication of 
general possibilities. 

* While on this subject, perhaps I might add a note on the way in which house- 
wives have increased in number as a group of students in classes provided jointly by 
the Universities and the WEA. An examination of the statistics of the CJAC shows 
that the groups in which they were included for the purposes of occupational classifica- 
tion formed the following proportions of all students : 

1909-10 to 1913-14. Women working at home comprised under 5 per cent. 

1914-15 to 1931-32. Housewives, domestics, etc., commenced just under 5 per cert, 
rose to over 10 per cent in 1918-19, then declined to about 5 per cent between 
1920-21 to 1922-23, and then rose steadily to about 12 per cent. 

1932-33 to 1943-44. Home duties, domestics and nursing commenced at about 12 per 
cent and remained fairly constant until the outbreak of war in 1939 when it rose 
to about 18 per cent. 

1944-45 to 1949-50. Home duties and nursing—mostly about 19 per cent, but rising to 


over 20 per cent in 1946-47 and, after a decline, back to 20 per cent at the end of 
this period. 
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IV 


PERCENTAGE OF ORIGINAL STUDENTS QUALIFYING IN THIRD YEAR IN 
Dirrer—ent SuBjEcts 


Per cent 

Biology (5) .. 58 

Appreciation of Music (14). §2°3 
History (5) .. 49°4 
Literature (8) 48-2 
Philosophy (6) 45°6 
International Affairs () 45 

Social Sciences (12) . 41°5 


To complete the picture, the subjects of the classes withdrawn before 
completion may be given. They were: Irternational Affairs, 3; History, 3. 
Therefore both of these subjects should be regarded as much less satis- 
factory than their percentages indicate. 

Little comment seems necessary on these results. The Biology group of 
classes is too small to enable risking the generalization that its students are 
more conscientious than those in other subjects. But if more classes in this 
subject were included, I should expect, from general observation, that 
their performance would be very good. The very good, and more reliable, 
figure for Music may be a result of the enthusiasm of Music students and 
the fact, some would add, that it is a subject which gives greater pleasure 
to them than other subjects do to their students. The fact that International 
Affairs and History share the withdrawn classes puts them, I think, in a 
position of inferiority to the Social Sciences, which is not indicated if only 
the percentages for completed classes is taken into account. 

W. E. STYLER 


LEARNING HEBREW ‘WITHOUT TEARS” 
by Ruth Cale 


Fyvery afternoon the yard of the schoolhous hard by Jerusalem’s Central 
P .ck is crowded with children—not children relaxing between classes, but 
grinning youngsters listening with amazed curiosity to the sing-song 
which emerges from the top floor windows. Deep baritones mingle with 
high sopranos, by no means of concert standard, in monotonous chants 
of Hebrew children’s songs or short sentences repeated ten or twenty times. 
‘In the mornings I get up and go to work . . .” comes from one window; 
‘the policeman handcuffs the bandit’ echoes from the next. 

What goes on inside these schoolrooms is now the latest subject of con- 
versation in Jerusalem: a new Ulpan or intensive Hebrew course—the ideal 


* Reprinted from the State of Israel] Government Press Division Feature Service. 
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Ulpan say teachers and students alike. No one studies grammar—no one 
takes notes—no one does any homework. All that is required is four hours 
of drill every day, until the student knows what he is learning upside down, 
inside out, back to front. 

The theory is not new, not even in Israel. But so far, the ‘parrot method’, 
used widely in the United States for fast training in foreign languages, was 
adopted here at only one ‘Ulpan de luxe’ and even there only at certain 
stages of the curriculum. For the teachers who had hitherto followed con- 
servative methods for teaching lots of grammar, reading and writing, it 
seemed ultra-modern. And repetition in chorus of the same word or 
sentence seemed nonsensical . . . until they were persuaded to try it. 

Sponsors of the new Ulpan are the Ministry of Education and the Jewish 
Agency. The man who set it up and runs it is Louis Shuval, whose hobby 
is adult education. He is the man who developed the ‘Ulpan de luxe’ for 
new immigrants at hotels in Nahariya and on Mt Cana’an. Hundreds 
of newcomers have graduated from these and other intensive courses, but 
quite a large percentage admit they did not learn as much as they had 
hoped. “We studied for ten or more hours a day, but were scared to open 
our mouths,’ say many. After a few days in this noisy Jerusalem school, 
they lose that inhibition. 

In any event, Mr Shuval, now a director of the Palestine Foundation 
Fund, had always dreamed of setting up a model school based on the 
‘parrot method’. When it was decided that what Jerusalem needed was an 
Ulpan for afterwork study, he got his chance. 

No one thought he would be able to scrape enough people together to 
run a big school, but he was promised the green light if he could get two 
classes going. “Two?’ countered grey-haired Louis Shuval. ‘I want five, at 
least.’ Within a week 100 students had enrolled, and a second week of 
advertising brought another 100. 

These 200 adult students, their ages ranging from the late ’teens to the 
high sixties, are by no means all newcomers. Shamefacedly they sit there, 
veterans of fifteen or twenty years’ standing, who for some reason or other 
never managed to learn the language, or who had hitherto insisted they 
couldn’t. ‘You, too!’ they greet each other and grin. I felt quite at home as 
I moved around the classrooms one recent afternoon. In one I found the 
man who had moved our furniture from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem in 1936. 
In another I greeted a real estate agent who had come to Israel before me 
(I came in 1935). There were people who had tried three other Ulpans 
and failed. 

Prominent citizens, such as the executive of a chain of big business enter- 
prises and his wife, have moved to Jerusalem for five months to learn 
Hebrew. There are brown and black-robed monks, high government 
officials, newspaper men and foreign experts—all squeezing on to the kids’ 
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benches with the butcher’s wife from around the corner whose current 
clientele now forces her to forget her Yiddish. 

After the first week, the Ulpan was closed to new candidates because it 
had reached its maximum capacity of ten classes, graded with the utmost 
care, from the utterly green beginners who don’t know how to say “Thank 
you’, to those who can converse on Plato’s philosophy but don’t know howto 
read and write. Long days were spent in picking the teaching staff, mostly 
young people who were interested in the new method. For days Mr Shuval 
coached his staff, and even now he holds an hour-long teachers’ meeting 
each day before classes begin, to criticize and correct, distribute stencilled 
teaching material, very often to praise. Even the most skeptical among the 
teachers watch fascinatedly as Mr Shuval gives joint demonstration lessons 
to three classes and admit that something good is bound te emerge. 

It’s real drill, and you might think the teachers and students couldn’t 
stand it without going crazy, but actually they enjoy it. ‘I must fill this 
hole,’ chant sixty voices, ‘yesterday I didn’t fill it, to-day I am not filling it, 
to-morrow I shall fill it.” They had twenty-five minutes of hole filling (plus 
a few similar activities in the same sequence) but in the end they knew 
their tenses, without benefit of detailed note taking or grammar practice. 
For ten minutes they learned something else, and then back they went to 
the unfilled holes. And so on, for an hour, interrupted once or twice when 
Mr Shuval relieved the tension with a simple Hebrew joke which most of 
them understood. 

Meanwhile, in the next room, beginners were chorusing: ‘I close the big 
book, I open the small book, I close the door, I open the door,’ in quick 
succession as the teacher pointed to the obiects. Opposite they were ‘sitting 
down on chairs’ and ‘getting up from chairs’ to the point of utter distrac- 
tion. ‘Makes you feel kinda good,’ said Mr Shuval, listening with shining 
eyes in the corridor to the din from the ten rooms. 


REVIEWS 


UNIVERSITIES IN ADULT EDUCATION, Unesco, (Available from HMSO, 
London, etc., 3s. 6d.) 


This substantial booklet, the fourth in the series ‘Problems in Education’, 
has contributions on University Extra-Mural Education in Great Britain 
by Dr Raybould; on University Extension Education in Canada by Dr 
E. A. Corbett, former Director of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education; and on University Extension in the U.S.A. by Dr Baldwin 
M. Woods, Vice-President of University Extension, California, and his 
colleague, Miss Helen V. Hammarberg. These three contributions are 
prefaced by an admirable introduction by Dr Cyril O. Houle, recéntly 
Dean of University College, University of Chicago. 

The very differences of approach of the principal contributors under- 
line the extreme difficulty of making effective comparisons between the 
university offerings in adult education in different countries. Dr Raybould 
can at least present a picture of apparent coherence; of widely accepted 
general principles related to a common financial basis and to a common 
respect for links with the WEA as an agency still capable of organizing a 
student body responsive to some of the best work the universities under- 
take. In a restrained, well-organized essay, he has provided an historical 
and factual survey which will be of great assistance to overseas inquirers 
who may be more than a little bewildered by some aspects of recent dis- 
cussions on the same theme. 

But Dr Raybould’s problem is, after all, a modest one compared to 
those facing both Dr Corbett and Dr Woods. On the one hand, a small 
country, long settled with traditional central and local institutions highly 
respected, and far advanced in experience of an urban society developed 
out of intense industrialization: on the other, continental areas at an early 
stage of historical development, restless and tense in the pursuit of wealth 
and much dominated by the memory (or in Canada, the actuality) of the 
‘Frontier’. It would be remarkable indeed if, from the maze of public and 
private action, from the intricacies of federal-state-local relationships and 
the in-flowing multitudes diverse in social and linguistic origins, intent 
on the building of a new material civilization, there had yet emerged a 
unity of conception of the role of universities in adult education. The extent 
of our own doubts is the measure of the problem in Canada and the U.S.A. 

This said, one is still left with questions as to whether Dr Corbett need 
have been quite so discursive and uncritical and whether both he and Dr 
Woods have not imported into their articles a range of material going 
rather far beyond their nominal terms of reference. Dr Corbett gives us 
virtually a directory of adult education effort in Canada from which the 
specific role of the Universities, if indeed there is one, scarcely emerges at 
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all. Dr Woods certainly makes it clear that there can be no useful evalua- 
tion of American University Extension until one has removed the spectacles 
appropriate to the English scene. 

Whatever criticisms may be offered, it is none the less valuable to have 
these three records of diversity. They have provided the occasion for a 
really thoughtful essay in comparative education by Dean Houle. In his 
analysis of weaknesses as revealed by the three writers, he reaches an 
unusual level of constructive criticism and the five principles which he 
formulates flow naturally and directly from the argument. That the 
universities should restrict themselves to complex subject matters, that 
they should be pioneers, should train leaders, should collaborate with 
other agencies and should master adult education as a field of knowledge, 
provide a scheme of work capable of infinite adaptations in practice. They 
do not conflict at all with his expressed views on the virtual impossibility 
of ‘transplanting’ particular methods and institutions. In claiming both 
‘a special hope and a special problem’ for international collaboration in 
university adult education, Dean Houle puts his finger on two vital 
points. “The unique cultural content of any attempt at adult education’, he 
writes, ‘the special problems each society faces . . . all operate to prevent 
or to transform any attempt that may be made to engraft upon one society 
a cultural feature discovered and ad:nired in another’, but, he adds, “The 
more communication the better and the more serious the attempt to under- 
stand the “foreign” experiment or success, the quicker will be one’s grasp 
of the different problems confronting him in his own environment.’ 

E.M.H. 


EVERYMAN’S THESAUAUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, by Roget, 


edited by D C. Browning. (Dent, 12s. 6d.) 


The appearsice of a new edition of Roget’s famous Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases revised by D. C. Browning and now pub- 
lished in the Everyman’s Reference Library cannot but be welcomed by 
all lovers of words, writers of articles and composers of essays. How often 
Roget has clarified thoughts and eased understanding by supplying the 
mot taste | 

_i¢ seems ungrateful that having now a 1952 edition on my shelves, an 
edition containing an extra 136 columns in the index alone; all the latest 
slang terms such as ‘tear off a strip’ (Air Force coinage) and ‘oomph’ 
(Americanism) as well as Scotticisms and a list of nouns of assemblage 
that might have come straight out of some weekly’s competition page—I 
should still prefer to handle my 1936 edition which for 10s. 6d. gave me 
wider margins, thicker paper, clearer print and whose colloquialisms and 
slang terms seem somehow as much more dignified and generally accept- 


able as the whole appearance of the book. 
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That American terms should be included in the new glossary is obvi- 
ously sensible, but would it not have been possible to group them or 
distinguish them in the type in such a way as to make it clear which are 
not—to date—in common use in Britain? Paragraph 540, TEACHER, for 
instance, now lists the noun (why do we suddenly call it substantive?) 
‘counsellor’ between monitor and expositor. The word has two distinct 
meanings in America (sort of camp-leader/helper and person practising 
vocational guidance) which are not commonly known in Britain. It is an 
improvement to have phrases listed separately after the groups of nouns, 
verbs and adjectives, but the omission of a good many cross-references is 
regrettable. 

Despite these carping criticisms it is good to have an up-to-date edition 
of the Thesaurus available. Perhaps a time will come when at least books 
intended for quick reference and frequent handling need no longer 
economize on the size and airiness of lay-out so that we may enjoy as well 
as use them. L.S.H. 


#HE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG worKER. (William Heinemann, 33s. 6d.) 
The fourth Oxford Conference on the Education of the Young Worker, 

held in 1951, evidently showed the same concern for the balances between 

‘vocational’ and ‘liberal’ education that has lately been evident at so many 

educational conferences and discussions. The quotation from ‘a well- 

known educational weekly’ which opens the report, 
‘Fifty years ago he would have read Greats and managed a tract of 
India; to-day he reads engineering and will manage a shop in an air- 
craft plant. It is difficult to judge which of the two roles ranks as more 
important, but one can say that education for the first was performed 
more successfully than education for the second’ 

throws down a challenge that is picked up more than once in the body of 

the report. Recommendations both to industry, 
‘That employers and management should take appropriate steps to 
create in their works an atmosphere favourable to education, and to 
encourage among their employees a right attitude towards the new 
opportunities for general education, and that the trade unions should 
be invited to co-operate to this end.’ 

and to educational establishments, 
‘That there is a need in Technical Colleges and Evening Institutes 
for a greater combination of the formal and the informal approach, 
and . . . that more attention in these establishments should be paid 
to the development of a corporate spirit and to the provision of social 
activities by such means as canteens and libraries.’ 

stress the need for a better integration of education for gainful employ- 

ment and meaningful living. The report makes a readable booklet. 

L.S.H. 
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WITHOUT COMMENT 


(Many books and pamphlets are submitted to us for review that place us 
in a quandary. They are likely to be of some service in some particular 
situation but we cannot hope to find space to make a serious appraisal of 
them. A number of thern belong to special series which are addressed to 
the self-educating adult: others relate to fields of knowledge or experience 
which are constantly under discussion by adult groups. We shall try in 
future to find a page for record rather than review, selecting, as in the 
past, an occasional work or group of pubiications for fuller treatment. We 
shall, in most issues, retain the feature ‘Pamphlets and Reports’.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARISTOTLE, by D. F. Allon. (Oxford University 
Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege-—The Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, 6s.) 


BERKELEY—PHILOSOPHICAL wriTINGs, by T. E. Fessop. (Philosophical 
Texts—Nelson & Sons Ltd., 10s. 6d.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, by Stephen Toulmin. 
BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN RELIGION, by S. H. Hooke. 
THE HIGHER ARITHMETIC, by H. Davenport. 
(Hutchinsons University Library, 8s. 6d.) 


GENERAL AND INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, by Alexander Finlay. (Methuen 
& Co. Ltd.—Home Study Books, 8s. 6d.) 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by 7. M. Thompson. 
(Teach Yourself History—English Universities Press Ltd., 
7s. 6d.) 

MUST MEN WAGE war), by F. A. E. Crew. 

THE POLISHED PLOUGHSHARES, by Syd Fox. 

WHAT GOES ON BENEATH BIG BEN?, by C. D. Bateman. 


BOTANY FROM THE BEGINNING, by H. L. K. Whitehouse. 
(Thrift Books—C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd., 1s. 6d. each.) 


BETTER ENGLISH, by G. N. Vallins. 
STRAIGHT AND CROOKED THINKING, by R. H. Thouless. 
(Pan Books Nos. 228 and 233, 2s. each.) 


THE HITTITES, by O. R. Gurney. 
ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY—Volume 6 of the Pelican 
History of England, by Maurice Ashley. 
(Penguin Books, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.) 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS, by Cyril Burton. 
Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture. (Oxford University Press: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 5s.) 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


The first number of the British Journal of Educational Studies appeared 
in November under the Executive Editorship of A. C. F. Beales (Faber & 
Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Sq., London, W.C.1—subscription, two issues 
annually, 16s. 8d.; single copies, 10s.). 

Sponsored by the Standing Conference of Studies in Education the 
journal is a natural and proper development from the increasingly impor- 
tant role of University Departments and Institutes of Education. It is not 
intended that the journal should usurp the place of the journals sponsored 
by the British Psychological Society: it will be concerned rather to ‘explain 
the significance of new thought, to provide philosophical discussion at a 
high level and to deepen existing interest in the purposes and problenis of 
current educational policy’. These are admirable purposes and the first 
issue (which includes an article by Mr T. Kelly on “The Origin of 
Mechanics’ Institutes’) suggests that the Conference and the Executive 
Editor have clear ideas on how they propose to implement them. 

Local History is attracting increased attention in many circles. We have 
received from University College, Leicester, The Local Historian and 
His Theme (3s.) by H. P. R. Finberg, Reader in English Local History 
(No. 1 of Occasional Papers to be issued by his department), and from 
the Bristol University Department of Adult Education, a substantial 
Handbook of Local History—Dorset (5s.) by R. Douch, Tutor in Local 
History, Institute of Education, Southampton. The reception accorded to 
this excellent and comprehensive survey may determine whether it is to 
be succeeded by other volumes. Both as an example and for the usefulness 
of its many general references, it deserves more than a local sale. 

Local historians will also welcome the Archaeological Bulletin for Great 
Britain and Ireland 1948-1949 (4s. 6d.) recently published by the Council 
for British Archaeology at 10 Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5. Those 
who are not ashamed to profit from the advantages offered to their children 
will find more than enjoyment in Yesterday and Town Life Through the 
Ages (3s. 6d. or 5s. stiff covers), two of Allen & Unwin’s series on ‘Under- 
standing the Modern World’. 

The many voluntary bodies now eyeing their budgets ruefully and yet 
concerned to present themselves attractively to the public, might once 
again study the Annual (32nd) Report of the Folk House, Bristol. 
Despite difficulties and limitations of accommodation, as well as of finance, 
this centre has achieved an enviable stability as a cultural and educational 
centre. With nearly 25 per cent of over 800 students in Three- and Four- 
Year Tutorial Classes and still more in 24-meeting sessional courses, it is 
clear that progress has not been at the expense of standards. Although he 
will at once seek to share the credit, we none the less congratulate the 
warden, Mr S. J. Coulson. 
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320 PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


The report of Ruskin College for the year ended July 1952 makes satis- 
fying reading—the largest student body (109) in college history, increased 
financial support from trade unions following the appeal in 1951 and ‘a 
substantial increase, compared with previous years, in the number of 
students aided by local education authorities’. Whatever may be true else- 
where, there is no doubt of Ruskin’s connection with the trade union 
world in management, support and students, and it is good to know that 
this concern continues to extend to overseas students, of whom sixteen 
were in residence last year. 

A History of the Women’s Institutes will be published in the spring 
and will fill a serious gap in the record of twentieth century social and 
educational movements, nothing of substance on the W.I.s having been 
published since J. W. Robertson Scott’s book in 1925. In the meantime we 
call belated attention to The Story of Denman College (3d., N.F.W.L., 
39 Eccleston Street, S.W.1) which gives an admirable short account of the 
foundation and first three years’ work of a centre marking ‘a new stage in 
the development of W.I. educational work . . . at once an end and a 
beginning’. 

Those who receive and talk with visitors from abroad know how fre- 
quently they could make use of An Introduction to Cooperative Practise. 
A pamphlet now published under that title by I.L.O., Geneva (3s.) should 
be sure of a welcome for its 50 pp. of good sense. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION requires H.M. INSPECTORS 
(men and women). Preferably under 50. Good educa- 
tional qualifications and experience in Adult Education 
desirable. Qualifications in Economics, Philosophy and 
Psychology particularly desirable. 

Posts permanent and pensionable. Inclusive salary: 
London, £1,075, by 12 increments to £1,625 (men); £970, 
by 11 increments to £1,438 (women). Elsewhere slightly 
less. A few posts carry £100 allowance. Appointments 
may exceptionally be made above the minimum. Higher 
posts filled by promotion. 


Application form from: 
THE SECRETARY (Inspectors’ Section), 
Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, W.1 


Closing date: March 31st 
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AT LAST___ 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


12s. $d. 


and the 


FIRST HANDLIST OF 
STUDIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


2s. 


re 


The Nationa! Institute | 

| 
of Aduit Education | 
35 Queen Anne Street | 


INSURANCES 
CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 


TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 


ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SCHOOLS 
YOUTH CLUBS, 
COMMUNITY 
CENTRES &c 


DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE 
WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 
A:D-1717 


HEAD OFFICE 28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


FIRCROFT 


RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGE FOR 
| 


WORKING MEN 
ONE-YEAR 


ECONOMICS 
POU 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY, ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, ETC. 


Bursaries available 
| for 1953—54 


"laces for Overseas Students 
The Warden 


Fircroft College 


ournville 


Birmingham, 30— 


| FIRST CLASS 

) DUPLICATING / TYPEWRITING 
}) SERVICES, BY EXPERIENCED 

|, SECPETARIES 


MABEL EYLES 


395 HORNSEY ROAD 
LONDON N.19 


TELEPHONES: 
ARCHWAY 1765 EXT. | 
MOUNTVIEW [701 
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